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A Trinity That We Can. Understand 


know “one,” and more than “one” is “two. 

More than two is a great many—more than he 
can count—an infinite number. He develops by degrees a 
higher capacity for counting, but still the number three 
stands for infinity and remains for the human race a mysti- 
cal number. The doctrine of the Trinity appears in many 
systems of religious thought, and is not, as most people 
know, at all peculiar to Christian theology. Beauty, Truth, 
and Goodness (or Love) are a Trinity. God transcendent, 
immanent, incarnate, is another. Three is a mystical num- 
ber, and the attempt to combine the infinity of God with 
His personality is surely as nearly successful when we say 
that He is “Three Persons in one God” (quite different from 
saying that He is “a Person”) as human language can hope 
to get. Unity in diversity—personality in infinity—it is the 
language and the thought of poetry, and poetry is deeper 
and truer than logic. Logic can state what we can compre- 
hend, but poetry alone what we can only apprehend. 
A. Maude Royden, in “I Believe in God.” 
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GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 


Florence I. Adams. 
Dorothy Hall. 


Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918, 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
lic library or person anxious to have the Leader and 
unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 
faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Universalist Dublishin House 
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176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
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THE MERRIMACK VALLEY CON- 
FERENCE 


Lorenzo Dow Case 


An unusually interesting and helpful 
session of the Merrimack Valley Confer- 
ence was held at the First Universalist 
Church, Lowell, Wednesday, June 6, and 
in spite of the inclement weather the 
program was enjoyed by a large number of 
delegates from Lawrence, Haverhill, Me- 
thuen, Chelmsford, and Nashua, N. H. 

After an address of welcome by the 
minister of the church, Dr. Lorenzo Dow 
Case, at 10.30 a. m., the occasional sermon 
was delivered by Dr. S. H. Roblin, pastor 
of the Church of the Redemption, Boston. 
Rev. Isaac Smith of Grace Church, Lowell, 
presided, and the music was by the choir 
of the First Church, Miss Etta Thompson, 
soprano; Mrs. Fred Roberts, contralto; 
Mr. Harry N. ‘Patten, tenor; and Harry 
C. Needham, bass and director. Russell 
M. Fox was the organist. 

Dr. Roblin’s text was from the fifteenth 
chapter of Second Corinthians, ‘‘To this 
day the veil is upon their hearts.’”’ He 
defined the veil as an oriental contrivance 
worn upon the face, making it impossible 
to see the life within as disclosed by the 
countenance and difficuit for the wearer 
to see what goes on without. He made 
a beautiful and touching appeal for less 
coldness in religion. 

The address by Dr. Huntley of the 


General Sunday School Association on-° 


“New Facts and New Folks’ contained 
much that was new to most of his hearers, 
and a long abstract appeared in the local 
paper under a two column heading. Dr. 
Huntley pleaded for a deeper interest in 
child culture through religious training. 
He told of churches that spend two hundred 
times as much for music as they do for 
their Sunday schools. He dwelt upon the 
indifference of adults to this most impor- 
tant task of the church. Said he: “We 
must realize that for our own sake as well 
as for the sake of the child, that for the 
sake of to-morrow as well as for to-day, we 
must give our youth every facility for the 
best moral and religious training. More 
and better equipment in our Sunday 
schools, far better teachers who will pre- 
pare themselves as do the men and women 
in the secular schools, and a closer contact 
with the church itself, these are crying 
present needs in practically every church.”’ 

Rev. Wallace Rose, Lynn, spoke on 
“The A B C of Church Management.” 
He emphasized the need of studying 
people, of bringing the methods of church 
work up to date. ‘The failure of the 
church to keep abreast of the time, to 
understand the desires of the general 
public, is the reason for the failure of 
the church to reach the youth of to-day.” 
Advertising, a revolving board of trustees 
with business methods in handling the 
temporal affairs of the church, the courage 
to attempt big things, were outstanding 
suggestions 
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How to raise money for the church was 
the subject of a forceful talk by Rev. 
Charles A. Haney of North Attleboro. He 
expressed decided opposition to repeated 
appeals from the pulpit for money, and 
said that he was sure that the matter 
should not be mentioned more than once 
a year by the minister. He urged the 
yearly every-member canvass. Being the 
head of an organization that conducts cam- 
paigns for the raising of funds for phil- 
anthropic, fraternal and religious bodies, 


Mr. Haney’s address was illuminating. 


Luncheon was served at noon by the 
Mission Circle of the First Church, and 
about 150 were served. 

Mr. Russell Fox gave an organ recital 
for a half hour before the opening of the 
afternoon session. 

The meeting was one of the best ever 
held in the history of the Merrimack 
Valley Conference. The program was an 
excellent one, and the speakers were all 
men of unusual ability and eloquence, 
and each gave his best. 

By unanimous vote, the next session of 
the Conference will be held in October at 
Grace Universalist Church, Lowell, Mass., 


Rev. Isaac Smith, pastor. 
* * 


THE SOUTH AND. THE NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


George A. Gay 


There should be a memorial in the 
Washington church for Quillen Hamilton 
Shinn. That memorial should be placed 
therein by the Universalists of the South. 
The committee in charge has agreed to re- 
serve a memorial amounting to $500, if 
the friends of Dr. Shinn wish to com- 
memorate his missionary activities. 

Several of the pioneer preachers of our 
faith in the South have already received 
honor by the placing of memorials in the 
new church, and it is eminently fitting 
that the name of Dr. Shinn should be 
placed with theirs. It is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the valuable contribution to 
our denomination that was made by this 
evangelist of Universalism. His devotion 
has been repeatedly recalled and the 
beautiful church at Chattanooga is a 
permanent reminder of his labor. Any 
person traveling extensively among Uni- 
versalists in the South discovers the esteem 
in which his name is held, and it would 
seem that this brief mention of the me- 
morial should be sufficient to elicit a re- 
sponse adequate to make it certain. 

All pledges and checks should be sent 
to the National Memorial Church Com- 
mittee, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, and the donors should indicate 
either by a letter or on the checks that the 
contribution is for a memorial to Dr. 
Shinn. 

Now, let us raise this modest sum im- 
mediately, friends, and thus hasten the 
erection and completion of a church that 
shall be a center of great interest and 
inspiration through the years. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH ae is 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 5 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THESE TIMES FOR UNIVERSALISTS 


O pessimist can be a Universalist. No Uni- 
versalist can be a pessimist. 

This is obvious if we define our terms. 

A pessimist is one who believes that ‘this world or 

life or some main constituent thereof is essentially 

evil.” A Universalist is one who believes that this 

world has been created by a God who is both good and 

strong, and that eventually He will succeed in making 
every created thing good. 

To the pessimist theoretically this is the worst 
possible world. To the Universalist it is the best 
possible world, or on the way to becoming so. 

A man can be a Universalist and point out evil. 
Indeed, he can not be a true Universalist unless he 
recognizes the existence of evil and does his best 
to remedy it. But when he takes a gloomy, despair- 
ing view of life generally he ceases to be a Universalist. 
When men ask, ‘““What does it all amount to?” ‘““What 
do we get out of life anyway?” they cease to be Uni- 
versalists. 

There are many temporarily discouraging things 
in society to-day. The more sensitive to honor, to 
truth, to decency, men are, the more they will be 
shocked by some of the things going on around us. 
The more they love the church the more they will be 
wounded when the crowds pass the doors of the House 
of God merely on pleasure bent. The fiddling of 
politicians while vital interests burn up, the selfishness 
of large numbers in a world full of need, the childish- 
ness of the masses in a world which cries for us to quit 
ourselves like men, are bound to weigh us down. And 
the most discouraging things of all are our own fail- 
ures. 

But what is it that we have had handed down 
to us? A conception of a universe “which is keyed 
to truth and which gives ultimate victory to truth.” 
We possess a faith which declares that everything in 
this universe is made to induce us freely to chose 
perfection, and that a peace which passeth under- 
standing is bound to come to us when we do. 

Everything true in gravitation, chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology, psychology, is working together to make a 
perfect world and a perfect race. And everything 
true which is still to be discovered will be another 
ally. 

We can lose this faith, but if we do we have 
lost Universalism. 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again. 
The eternal years of God are hers.”’ 


That great preacher of Universalism who is 
always reminding us that truth rises only as we 
make her rise, renders a great service. He keeps us 
from settling down into a laziness and an indifference 
as fatal as despair. “Error will stab truth to death,’ 
he tells us, “if we don’t defend her.’”’ And right he is. 
But Universalism hangs fast to the bedrock conviction 
that truth will rise again—that the eternal years of 
God are hers. 

Throughout Christian history there have been 
many more trying and difficult periods than the days 
in which we are now living. And in those dark days 
men have been sustained by that faith in a good, 
strong, loving, successful God on which we have 
founded our branch of the church. 

We ourselves are optimistic enough to hold that 
these are not bad times in which to live. 

Welcoming the British Pilgrims, Dr. Raymond 
Calkins said: ‘It is given to us to live in a time of 
tremendous moral moment. If in ages hence men 
can look back and say of our time, ‘There began the 
movement which freed the world from war,’ every one 
then will ery, ‘What a joy to have been alive back 
there.’ ”’ 

If we have set our hearts on baubles in a time 
when God wants us to do something real, there may be 
reason for our despair. But if we are set on the great 
things of justice and mercy and faith and human 
brotherhood, nothing in the circumstances of the day 
in which we live need rob us of a holy certainty, a 
quietness, a steadfastness and a joy. 

* * 


JUDGE ROBBINS AT WEST POINT 
OLONEL CHARLES BURTON ROBBINS, As- 
sistant Secretary of War, is one of the most 
courageous soldiers in the country. He took 
part in twenty-seven engagements in the Spanish- 
American War and was cited for gallantry. He had 
an equally distinguished record in the World War. 
Incidentally he is a Universalist. As a business man, 
a lawyer, a judge, and an administrator, he stands 
high. Perhaps because of his fine military record, 
for which his countrymen are justly grateful, he is 
handicapped as a student of world conditions. To 
the graduating class at West Point, for example, he 
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is reported by the New York Times as saying: “In 
four thousand years of recorded history we have made 
but small advance toward universal peace. It is 
something to be hoped for and prayed for, but not 
something to be expected for many generations to 
come.” 

Why not “expected?” To the dreams of poets 
and the prayers of the religious, now are added the 
salutary warnings of bombs and poisons so deadly 
that the race as a whole can not afford to use them. 
The calm judgment of business men, the hopes of the 
common people, the enlightened vision of our best 
statesmen—all are set in the direction of world peace. 
There is a new stirring in the chancelleries of the world. 
There is a new hope in men’s hearts. Then along 
comes the cynicism and pessimism of men in high 
places who are doing their best to slow the move- 
ment up. 

They are perfectly honest. If they do not slow 
the movement up they fear that the army and navy— 
the things they depend on—will be weakened by in- 
adequate support. A hundred times a day from the 
active speakers for preparedness who are system- 
atically covering the country we hear the old, ex- 
ploded doctrine that the way to secure peace is to 
have a navy and army so formidable that no one will 
attack us. 

To the “‘hoped for” and “prayed for’ of Colonel 
Robbins, we must respectfully add “‘worked for and 
expected.” The army and navy of course will be 
kept meanwhile, and we trust we shall always have 
upright men like Colonel Robbins, or Judge Robbins, 
as he is better known, to direct them. But in a wise 
scheme the army and navy must be diminishing 
factors, and courts, treaties, codified laws, leagues or 
associations of nations will be pushed to the front. 

Too much of the good brain power of this coun- 
try is employed exclusively in defending military 
establishments. A tithe of the same energy by the 
same type of men would years ago have put war 
where we have put dueling. 


* * 


WHAT IS THAT SOMETHING? 
AID a minister of a liberal church recently: ‘‘In- 


tellectually I can not accept prayer. And yet 
something prompts me to pray.” 
Theoretically this man is a humanist. Actually 


he is a theist. Talking things over with his friends, 
he can give a dozen good reasons for non-belief in 
“an old-fashioned God.” In the public worship, 
without any sense of hypocrisy he can lead the 
devotions of the people. “The momentum of things, 
or something,” he said, “‘carries me along and I feel 
that I must pray.” 

The hypothesis that this man prays so as to 
keep his job is not tenable. His record is one of cour- 
age and honesty. Nor do we believe it is an adequate 
explanation to say that the act is the result merely of 
an old habit. The feeling he shows in the matter 
lies deeper than that. Something moves him deeply. 
He feels that he must pray. 

From the standpoint of faith, the explanation is 
easy. Faith is an inward certainty where intellectual 
guarantees are absent. Our whole nature cries out 
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that some things are true even if they are not sus- — 
ceptible of proof. We are willing to bet our lives on ~ 
their being true. Weare glad to live and act as if they 
were true. In a universe where there are probably 
more things undiscovered than there are things 
discovered, this is not an irrational thing to do. The 
laws of prayer are not yet stated. The ultimate 
reality is not yet fixed by metes and bounds. God 
is not yet “discovered to perfection.”” Why not pro- — 
ceed by faith? 
That is exactly what our brother is doing. He 

thinks he is without an old-fashioned faith, and yet 
he lives by it. According to our view, the something 
that prompts him to pray is God—a personal loving 
God, who knows him as A. B., minister of the church 
in Z. 

“°Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 

’Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter 

And intimates eternity to man.’’ 

* * 


ALVA MARTIN KERR: EDITOR COURAGEOUS 


OR forty years Alva Martin Kerr, editor of 
the Herald of Gospel Liberty, has fought bone 
tubercular of the hip. Now the disease has 

spread, endangering the only foot he has left. The 
one hope lies in the sun and artificial light treatment 
and rest in bed from one and a half to two years. 
Dr. Kerr therefore resigned his position, but his board 
insisted that he go on vacation and retain his position 
as editor. 

Now is revealed the fact that much of the work 
of this brilliant, consecrated man has been done under 
circumstances which would have broken the spirit of 
many men. Again and again he has had to go to 
hospitals for treatment and to do his editorial work 
lying on his back. 

Nobody would ever imagine that the Herald 
of Gospel Liberty was edited by an invalid or a cripple. 
The editorials have been strong and clear, the articles 
well selected, the make-up good. In the paper always 
there has been a high note of faith, cheer and cour- 
age. 

When one reads “A Word Personal from the 
Editor” in the issue of June 7 one sees more clearly 
why the board refused to accept the resignation. 
The facts of his situation, his reliance on Miss Wheat- 
ley, his able assistant, his debt to Dr. Coffin, the head 
of the denomination, who has written editorials, all 
are set forth simply and gratefully. He then says 
that he would not consent to the arrangement if it 
had not been for “the touching and absolutely un- 
broken spirit of loving friendship and good will of 
everybody in the Publishing House and of the entire 
brotherhood of the church.” 

The editorial closes with words which must 
move profoundly all who read them, for in them there 
is an echo of the Master’s words, ““Take my yoke upon 
you and learn of me, for my yoke is easy and my bur- 
den is light.” 


The years have been too long and too abundant 
in such experiences for me to try to minimize what 
the fight which I face means to others even more than 
to myself. It has been a week of tragical decisions and 
testing—but we have been shut in to no other course. 
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The way ahead, however, will not all be hard; there 
will be laughter and good fellowship, enriched sym- 
pathies and deepened understandings, precious com- 
radeship in great tasks, the “‘Hail and good cheer!”’ from 
many friends along the way, and the earnest hope that 
somehow we may all together work out something for 
our work and for the world that will be worthy of the 
smiling approbation of the Heavenly Father, who loves 
and who cares so deeply about all of these things. It is 
in this confidence that we shall all go into this fight to- 
gether. 


The Christian Leader, which for twenty-five years 
was under the directing hand of a man who waged a 
similar fight, sends a heartfelt message of congratula- 
tion to the Herald of Gospel Liberty and to the entire 
fellowship of the Christian Church upon having such 
a man as editor, and upon the contribution to the 
common cause the paper has made. 

* * 


A MAN GREATLY IN DEBT TO HIS COUNTRY 


HAT Herbert Hoover says in all humility of 
himself in the first statement issued after 
his nomination, we all can say: we are men 

and women greatly in debt to our country. 

This is a good thought for the Fourth of July. 
It is not inconsistent with frank recognition of dis- 
quieting tendencies in national development or sharp 
rebuke of selfish acts of the Government. Only by 
increasing effort to make our country better can we 
partially discharge the load of gratitude we bear. 

Just what our country has done for us we realize 
more clearly when we review our lives in the light of 
our country’s history. 

Most of us were born with a chance to amount 
to something. Maybe that chance in some sections 
for those coming along now is not so good. If so 
this is a thing to look after. But the overwhelming 
majority of us, however humble our beginnings, were 
born above the poverty line. The reserve of land in 
our country until a generation ago, and the habit of 
work among us, took care of that. We had bread 
enough to nurture us. Millions in the world do not. 
We came into homes and communities where it was 
expected that every child would have an education. 
If parents were blind and selfish about educating the 
children the laws of our country forced them to send 
them to school. 

The habit of our country is a habit of work. Here 
people are on the defensive who do nothing. The 
momentum of life carried us into the blessed class of 
the toilers. 

Our country gave us some conception of de- 
mocracy. Men are growing up among us now who 
are teaching what amounts to Fascism, and we have 
them to curb, but we owe to our country the idea 
that it is right for everybody to have an equal oppor- 
tunity, and an equal voice in deciding things relating 
to the common good. 

Our country gave us a chance to get a religious 
belief from our parents and to change that belief if 
we chose. No officer of our government could inter- 
fere. The atmosphere of the country into which we 
have been born has been an atmosphere of faith, and 
the foundation for faith which men have been busy 
building in this country is a foundation of knowledge. 


There are movements tending to curb knowledge and 
to narrow faith, and a part of the debt we owe may be 
discharged by lining up with all those who love lib- 
erty. 

In no editorial or sermon can we state all that 
we owe our country. We can give only a few illus- 
trations. But it is the part of a good citizen to think 
about it and to rejoice in it. 

The birthday of our country is 4 sacred day. 
It is a time to rejoice and be glad, to thank God, to 
commemorate our heroes, prophets, apostles and 
martyrs, to dedicate ourselves to greater loyalty. 

Because the noisy, the selfish, the reactionary, 
often seize the day, we must not stop our own partici- 
pation in the celebrations. ; 

Back of the most noisy and offensive oratory 
there is something true and beautiful. These men 
who express or cheer crass material ideals, often come 
up to the mark in an emergency and do some fine 
thing for the country. Let us not be too superior. 
And if we do not like the celebrations arranged by the 
politicians, let us give the people a taste of the cele- 
brations arranged by the preachers and by the mem- 
bers of the churches. The Government must not be 
permitted to dictate the ideals of the churches. 
Church members must co-operate with all other citi- 
zens in dictating the ideals of the Government. The 
Fourth of July is our opportunity. 


* * 


SEVERAL KINDS OF ATHEISTS 


ANY people who no longer use the word “God” 
object to being called atheists. This is il- 
logical but natural. The word atheist has 

come to be an epithet. To the ordinary man it sug- 
gests an irreverent, blasphemous kind of person. 

When we go out of our way to describe our fellow 
men we owe it to them and to ourselves to say what 
we mean, and to take pains that other people under- 
stand what we say. Those persons connected with 
organized religion who object to the use of the word 
God and who emphasize the word man, who stress 
the divine possibilities in man, the duty of develop- 
ing these possibilities, the harm of wasting energy on 
the supernatural, may be atheists according to an 
accurate definition of the word, but they are far dif- 
ferent folk from many of those in the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Atheism. 

One kind of atheist wants to deepen faith—the 
other to destroy it. 

We admit that John Roach Straton is a difficult 
and trying person to live with, but the president of 
the atheists who has recently been fined a hundred 
dollars for annoying the preacher is more trying. We 
don’t know which of the two we had rather take on 
a camping trip with us. We suspect that a safer ex- 
periment than for a liberal to go off with either would 
be to patch up a peace and send them off together. 
They are kindred spirits if they only knew it. 

And perhaps some of these other atheists who 
want to cure poverty, abolish war, end all tyranny, 
build better homes and better governments, bring 
art and nature and good books within the reach of,all, 
may be closer to some of us to whom God is the cen- 
tral reality than we or they suspect. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
LIV. An All Day Trip in Agawam 
Johannes 


PE most delightful things often are waiting 
oY @54| for us just around the corner, and we miss 
them because we can not make ourselves 
=} go look for them. 

The Brookline Bird Club recently announced an 
all day field excursion to Ipswich, or, as the Indians 
called it, Agawam. Although I had a free day, and 
was physically able to take the long walk, inertia 
almost prevented. Probably the main reason for my 
disinclination was the fact that I did not know any 
one who was going, and therefore I had a natural 
human dislike of spending a few leisure hours on com- 
pany tension with strangers. 

Here is a truthful list of the agencies which united 
to break down “‘trip resistance.” 

(a) A map of Eastern Massachusetts which 
showed Ipswich, twenty-seven miles northeast of 
Boston on the sea coast. Tramping east one could 
hit Pigeon Cove, north Newburyport, west Lowell and 
south Salem. Making a wide circle one could climb 
Crane Neck Hill, Bald Pate Hill, Turkey Hill and 
other hills with equally fascinating names. 

(6) The Encyclopedia Britannica, which made 
one realize that here is no rural suburb of ‘‘the Hub,” 
but its ancient equal and rival. “In wealth and in- 
fluence (in the seventeenth century) little inferior 
to Boston, whose policies it not infrequently opposed.” 
In literary reputation also it seems to have equaled 
Boston. Among others, it proudly cherished the 
Rev. Nathaniel Ward, who in 1647 wrote “The Simple 
Cobbler of Aggawam in America, Willing to Help 
Mend His Country, lamentably tattered both in the 
upper-Leather and the Sole.” 

(c) The club bulletin, which described the trip 
as a “walk wa Town Hill to Clark’s Pond and Little 
Neck; boat to Plum Island.” 

Map, encyclopedia and bulletin, and especially 
the old minister who had been in his grave 276 years, 
made me want to go. The living of Ipswich might 
be an uncertain quantity. The dead were all right. 

It was a beautiful morning for a trip. Up betimes 
and down at the North Station before the bird people 
assembled, I went through the gates and up to the 
head car without connecting with them. All alone I 
watched the swift change of scene from city to coun- 
try, from the scores of tracks in Cambridge and 
Somerville to the salt meadows beyond Chelsea, and 
then the beautiful old apple trees between Lynn and 
Salem and Beverly and Hamilton. Until the apple 
trees of New England bloom one never realizes how 
many there are. But when it is “apple blossom time 
in Normandy” or in Oregon or in Massachusetts, 
even the oldest, most weather-beaten and crooked 
tree becomes glorious. And here they had been 
planted close to the railroad tracks, or else the rail- 
road surveyors had run the Ipswich line through a 
sae of apple orchards and over a succession of little 

ays. 

To the right of the train was the salt water, to 


the left the hill pastures and the woods. The leaves 
of the oaks and elms were only partly out. Dark 
clumps of cedar and occasional beautiful pines showed 
up among the deciduous trees. Now and then a bit 
of breeze hit an orchard as we passed, and we saw 
a shower of white petals. It was the end of the apple 
blossoms—it was the beginning of the lilacs. 

At Ipswich isolation ended. From undistin- 
guished passengers traveling in two or three different 
coaches, from motorists who suddenly dropped out 
of the hurrying procession on the pike, a tramping 
party created itself. All belonged to the Brookline 
Bird Club, but six came from Worcester, and others 
from Melrose, Malden, Newton, Watertown, Win- 
chester, and other places. The leader was the h- 
brarian of the city of Waltham. I think I was the 
only person from Brookline. 

Those who did not want the morning walk took 
motor cars to Clark’s Pond, where they rested and 
leisurely studied shore birds until time to take the 
1.30 boat to Plum Island. The rest of us started up 
through quaint old Ipswich, of which I saw enough to 
make me determined some day to seemore. Strange- 
ness, reserve, constraint, little by little wore off. The 
president of the club I knew, and that was a good 
start. He is a teacher, an author, a lecturer, but first 
of all an out-of-doors man. One can easily see by the 
articles which he is contributing monthly to the re- 
ligious weeklies that he has more than a book knowl- 
edge of nature. ‘‘The Judge,” to whom I had no desire 
to speak lest I seem to be scraping an acquaintance 
with a celebrity, soon was dropping easily to my side 
on the grass when we rested and chatting like an old 
friend. The leader was “‘putting himself out” to see 
that the less experienced observers did not miss the 
main things. Traditional New England reserve was 
more in evidence with the ladies, but it was a kind and 
self-respecting reserve which made everybody feel 
he was free to walk where he chose and talk or not talk. 
And the last vestiges of what might be called reserve 
disappeared when the chat, a rare bird in New Eng- 
land, was found sitting in plain sight on a bare branch 
near a little pond. I had often chased the chat 
down along the Potomac, getting nothing for my 
pains but a “chut,” “‘chut,”’ from the thicket just be- 
yond. Here he stayed in plain sight until we could 
put our glasses on him—his yellow breast and olive 
back plainly visible. 

All the kinds of people which make such parties 
so interesting were represented—those concentrated 
on the quest, those interested mainly in the outing, 
those who kept their eyes up for birds, those who kept 
their eyes down for rare plants or flowers, those who 
naturally were skeptical and demanded _ incon- 
trovertible evidence, those who had ‘‘the will to be- 
lieve,” those who plunged into thickets to seek until 
they found, and those who were willing more often 
“to loaf and invite their souls.” 

Before long we were on a hill top and could look 
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back over the village to the irregular shore line, the 
outlying islands and wide expanses of water. The 
walk was over grassy roads or lanes, past many little 
ponds, along the edges of woods or thickets, down to 
the edge of what seemed to be a main cemetery, and 
away again through the woods to a poor little ceme- 
tery where nearly all the names were Greek or Polish. 
But in big cemetery and little, above graves marked 
with granite monuments and with wooden crosses, there 
were flowers, and many people were out decorating 
graves—whole families in the poor little cemetery. 
Two little black-eyed boys were helping their father 
arrange lilacs above a new-made grave. It seemed to 
be the grave of their mother. 

Easily the most beautiful thing in bloom this 
morning was a crooked wild plum near one of these 
cemeteries, so bent over a great gray boulder that it 
almost seemed as if it were growing out of the rock. 
Nocanvas that I have seen ever carried such a picture, 
but I shall carry it with me always. 

In this part of the walk there were more rose- 
breasted grosbeaks than I ever saw before, and 
frequently they were singing. A gray-cheeked thrush 
and an olive-sided fly-catcher ranked with the chat 
as rare finds. The chewink was singing all through 
the woods, but nobody said chewink, all said towhee. 
Bobolinks also were singing in a beautiful meadow, 
reminding me of ten days before when I had seen a 
migration of a hundred or more in the fields near the 
Maryland State University. 

Easily the climax of the morning walk was arest 
of ten minutes on the top of Town Hill before we 
started for the seashore and the boat landing three or 
four miles away. The sun was warm, the grass was 
soft, the sea was shining in the distance, and Plum 
Island, where we were going, half a mile or more off 
shore, stretched up the coast as far as we could see. 
We could look across Plum Island to the open At- 
lantic. Double distilled essences of New England 
were presented to us here—no matter which way we 
turned. Near us as we lay on the ground was the 
bungalow of an artist who has been especially kind to 
the members of the club. Of all the spots dear to the 
old members of the club from long association, said 
the president, none quite comes up to this hill. “If 
we could have a club house as a headquarters,”’ he 
added, ‘‘many of us would like it here.” 

Going down the hill and across the meadows near 
the highway we walked over millions of bluets, all 
white, and many purple violets. Our leader called us 
back to see one or two specimens of the yellow dog- 
tooth violet—not a violet but a lily—picked so con- 
stantly that it is almost extinct. 

Soon we were on a road built over swamp and 
sedge which led out to the seashore. Trees and 
thickets were left behind. We began to put our 
glasses on gulls, marsh hawks, terns, sandpipers and 
plovers. It was 12.30 when we topped a rise with 
two miles still to go to the place where a boat had 
agreed to pick us up. The president of the club an- 
nounced his disinclination to proceed farther without 
food, and so a dozen of us dropped down and pulled 
out our sandwiches. Not a soul called our attention 
to the sand which was there—a record. 

All the swallows expected showed up one by one— 


barn, tree, eave and bank, besides innumerable swifts. 
Then began also a long series of plovers and sand- 
pipers, and one prairie horned lark. These people 
could tell the difference between the least sandpiper 
and the semi-palmated, but, as one of them explained, 
it was “more where they were than how they were 
marked”’—the “‘semi-palmated”’ always near the surf, 
the “least’”” sometimes back along the salt meadows. 
Several compact flocks of these cheery; twittering 
little birds circled back and forth as we ate lunch. 
Said the president of the club: “They are about as 
suggestive and stirring a bird sight as I know.” 

Speaking especially of the “semi-palmated,” 
Chapman says: ‘‘The thought of these little sand- 
pipers always creates a mental picture of a long stretch 
of dazzling beach, with its ever changing surf line. 
I hear the oft-repeated booming of the rolling, tum- 
bling breakers, and in the distance see a group of 
tiny forms, hurrying to and fro over the sand smoothed 
by the frothy waves. With what nimble gracefulness 
they follow the receding waves, searching for treasures 
cast up by the sea. . . . Now advancing, now retreat- 
ing, sometimes in their eagerness venturing too far, 
when the waters threaten to engulf them and in mo- 
mentary confusion they take wing.” : 

A series of that kind of pictures marked the af- 
ternoon. . To Little Neck, the hilly end of the penin- 
sula which we were on, there clung twenty or thirty 
summer camps, and on the soft grass by one of them 
we lay down to wait for the boat. ‘Some went off to 
find ice cream cones, some pulled out supplementary 
sandwiches, some played with three agreeable chil- 
dren and their very agreeable dog, and all got a drink 
(of water). ! 

The boat was a motor launch built to carry seven- 
ty-five and able to land on a beach. The boatman 
had a step-ladder for ladies to use on beach landings. 
He had three life preservers which he piled up as a 
step for ladies at dock landings. He was a cheery 
boatman, willing to stop and embark or disembark 
passengers anywhere—only late in the day I heard 
him mutter that he would have to “keep book” 
about where he had landed some of these people or 
he might forget to go back after them. Down the 
Ipswich River, into the Plum Island Ship Channel, 
as it is called on the old maps, up on to a hard, beau- 
tiful beach, he took us—telling us he would make two 
trips to bring us back, 4.30 and 6 p. m. 

Now we were in the real open—on a lonely 
island, with a few widely separated camps all boarded 
up, miles of firm beach, miles of shifting sand backed 
by dunes, a bold headland at the southern tip of the 
island, and inland a rolling broken prairie of beach- 
grass, beach plums, beach golden-rod, bayberry, 
sweet gale and wild rose. The Waltham librarian 
was as much interested in plants as in birds, and when 
we started back he had three clumps of the beautiful 
little sea lavender, or marsh rosemary, to set in his 
wild flower garden. The Watertown boy with him 
had a baby crow, one of a family of four, which he 
would not take until he had respectfully asked the 
leader’s permission. He wanted to bring it up as a 
pet, and also to hear what his mother would say when 
she saw it, and our last half hour on the island was 
spent chasing butterflies and digging for beach worms 


-, 
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to satisfy this astonishing wide-mouthed young 
“corbeau.” Had it been a song bird, of course no 
one would have dreamed of taking it. 

The afternoon quickly went. Its high spots 
were a ten minute siesta on the headland looking out 
to sea when one was looking at all, a glorious walk 
northward for a mile or so toward Newburyport, and 
a swing back inland to the other side of the island for 
the 4.30 boat. It was hard to tell which was more 
interesting, walking down where the waves almost 
caught one now and then, or up on the dunes leaping 
from summit to summit and getting the view both 
ways. Once or twice I heard a debate whether a 
tern was common or roseate, but to me the difference 
between a pink bill and black one half a mile away 
was negligible. I heard also the ery, “‘Scoter,” and I 
think the decision was white-winged, but to me it 
was simply a bit of wild life in the air for a moment 
and then settling down confidently on the waves. 

To some people this would have seemed like a 
lonely desolate shore. To these folks it was thickly 
settled. To some there would be nothing doing. To 
the scientists in this party some of the most interest- 
ing changes were taking place before their eyes, They 
could see Plum Island being made a reef, catching a 
bit of sand, a seed dropped by a bird, some one of 
the marsh grasses getting its rootlets down and hold- 
ing the sand, and in a short time, geologically speaking, 
Plum Island, with hot-dog stands at one end and 
lovely dunes at the other. 

In the long years the most useful of all these 
plants, my librarian friend told me, was the maram 
grass, a sand lover whose curving ends moved by the 
wind drew a perfect circle in the sand around the 
separate clumps. 

There were many savanna and vesper sparrows, 
and I had a good chance to see the former, with 
which I was not so well acquainted, and to hear it 
sing. Ipswich gives its name to a larger sparrow, which 
winters in these marshes and among these dunes and 
breeds on Sable Island. For a long time it was a 
mysterious little creature whose movements were 
unknown, but patient men have watched and fol- 
lowed and waited until they now have the story. 
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One lady of our party was determined to see an 
Ipswich sparrow, and the leader promised her one if 
she would come on the regular New Year’s Day walk. 

Mr. Talbot, the president, told me that among 
the birds which stay all winter on this shore is the 
myrtle warbler, which finds food and shelter in the 
bayberry. One New Year’s Day down here they had 
a list of over thirty birds. 

Half a dozen times during the day some one asked 
me if I did not know Dr. Townsend and his books. 
I had to say no. So the first thing I did after coming 
back was to look him up: Charles Wendell Townsend, 
M. D., of Boston, physician, teacher and ornitholo- 
gist, author of “The Birds of Essex County,” “Along 
the Labrador Coast,” “Beach Grass,” “Sand Dunes 
and Salt Marshes,” and a number of other works. 
Sometimes the club goes to his Ipswich cottage. 
Most of them seem to have come under the spell of 
his nature writing. A chapter or two of “Sand Dunes 
and Salt Marshes’ easily explains why. He is both 
a poet and a scientist. He delights in Sidney Lanier, 
whom he quotes freely. He tells in detail of what I 
have just hinted. He writes of New England and 
Labrador espegially, but in a way to interest nature 
students everywhere. 

As we sat on the sand waiting for the boat, a pip- 
ing plover came near—a beautiful little bird which 
lived up to its name by piping continually as it worked 
about in search of food. Townsend says it has “one 
of the sweetest, saddest notes he knows—a clear 
double whistle.” Another writer says “it can not be 
called a whistler or even a piper in an ordinary sense. 
Its tone has a particularly striking and musical 
quality. Queep, queep, queep-o, or peep, peep, peep-lo, 
may imitate its peculiar melody, the tone of which is 
round, full, sweet, reminding one of a high key on an 
Italian hand organ or the hautboy in a church organ.” 
It is one of the species threatened with extinction. 
Perhaps the new interest in conservation, the new 
attitude toward wild life of all kinds, has come along 
in time to save this little bird. The fact that sports- 
men themselves are beginning to co-operate with 
naturalists and humanitarians to save interesting and 
beautiful creatures gives us hope. 


Geography 


G. D. Martineau in London Spectator 


I teath them interesting things 
Of where all goods are made, 
Of what their manufacture brings 

In profitable trade. 


I teach them from a bloodless book 
To scan a bloodless chart, 

And pray one day their eyes may look 
To find the throbbing heart. 


I teach the crumbling mountains built 
The spreading plains below; 

But I can smell the river silt 
Tn lands I do not know. 


Around the desks I fret and fume; 
I set them routes to trace, 

But I can feel the deep-sea spume 
Lash fiercely at my face. 


The pastures of the coastal belt, 
The soil the farmer tills, 

Speak nothing of the glassy Scheldt, 
Toy villages, and mills. 


I teach of rain that comes in June 
To slake the withered grass; 

But I can hear the fresh monsoon 
Roar down, thin out, and pass. 


Shall I so teach, the livelong day, 
In inches and degrees, 

And never try to sail away 
Beyond the charted seas? 


Nay: after dinner, lessons done, 
I have my fitful nap, 

And point my dream-boat to the sun 
Across a worn old map. 


PE eee 
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Can Catholics Be Patriots? 


John Clarence Petrie 


a) HIS question is never asked by any one who 
has been on the inside of the Roman Catholic 
Church, nor is it asked by those on the out- 

Sc side who have ever had a good chance to 
observe the working of Catholicism. I spent twelve 
years of my life in the Catholic Church, living in 
schools, . colleges, seminaries, and monasteries, from 
St. Bernard’s Benedictine Abbey, Cullman, Alabama, 
to St. Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto; from De Paul 
University, Chicago, to Fordham University, New 
York City. Hence I am able to speak not merely 
from books of theology bearing papal approval, but 
also from close contact with laity and clergy alike. 
I say without slightest fear of being refuted that the 
Roman Catholic Church breeds the staunchest type 
of hundred per cent Americanism of any organization 
in America. I obviously omit the Ku Klux Klan 
because that order violates the letter and spirit of 
our laws and constitution by engaging in acts of 
violence, albeit in the name of enforcing good morals. 

The truth of the matter is that Catholics are 
bound in conscience to be faithful to the lawfully 
constituted authorities of whatsoever government 
they live under. Rebellion in Catholic theology is 
not justifiable on the pretext that it has a good chance 
of success. There is an old saying that rebels who 
succeed are patriots and those who fail are traitors. 
No such loose distinctions are permitted the Catholic. 
Not success or failure, but righteousness of cause, 
makes a revolution just in the eyes of moral theology. 

The late rebellion in Ireland constitutes a case 
in point. Up to the time of the signing of the Free 
State Treaty of 1921 with the British Government the 
Trish were free to rebel. They no longer do so with 
the blessing of the church. The new treaty was 
ratified by a majority of the Irish people. The new 
constitution was put into effect lawfully. The people 
of Ireland are in conscience bound not only not to 
rebel against it but to support it. And so active has 
the church been in enforcing this that thousands 
of die-hard Sinn Feiners stopped going to the sacra- 
ments and denounced the church as the ally of England. 
I have heard Irishmen in their bitter disappointment 
say, “The Pope as usual is on the side of the British,” 
whereas the church considers itself to have espoused 
not the British but the right. 

If any church has had reason for inciting its 
communicants to rebel against state persecution it 
is the Catholic Church in Mexico. Yet Catholics 
have been forbidden to resort to violence to regain 
their rights. True, the church continues to berate 
the Mexican constitution—but this is surely as justi- 
fiable in American eyes as are the activities of many 
Americans to-day in protesting against the Volstead 
Act. Rome’s strongest card against the present 
Mexican constitution is that that document claims 
that citizens have such rights as the constitution 
grants—whereas Rome claims that men as human 
beings have certain inalienable rights which even a 
constitution can not abrogate. 

The conflict between Catholic marriage laws and 


those of the state is often cited as an example of 
Roman lack of patriotism. Roman Catholic mar- 
riage laws do not in any way bring about Catholic 
violation of our civil code. No priest will marry 
couples in defiance of civil law. Nor will he encour- 
age the shirking of obligations placed upon Catholics 
by civil law even though the church law has been 
violated. An example will illustrate. A, a Catholic, 
marries B, a non-Catholic, before a justice. Accord- 
ing to church law this marriage is invalid. The 
Catholic later is divorced by his wife and ordered by 
the court to pay alimony. The church does not tell 
the man he is absolved of his civil obligation just be- 
cause the marriage was not recognized religiously. 
Nor would a priest urge A to marry some Catholic 
girl without first having obtained a civil divorce. 
As most of the Christian Churches in America do not 
recognize the religious legality of marriage after 
divorce, no charge of lack of patriotism may be urged 
against the Catholics here that does not involve 
Episcopalians, Lutherans, Presbyterians and others. 

There is no harder test for patriotism than that 
of war. If any Catholic priest openly opposed the 
last war it has not yet been made public. Catholics 
flocked to the training camps in as large numbers as 
the members of any other church, proportionately 
speaking. The K. of C. huts, the Catholic padres, 
field masses, and long lines of penitents receiving 
priestly absolution on the eve of battle—these were 
the order of the day in France. 

When the students of the College of the City of 
New York were agitating violently against military 
training a few years ago, Father Tivnan, then presi- 
dent of Fordham, a Jesuit institution, announced to 
the papers, “Fordham has instituted a unit of the 
Student Officers’ Training Corps as an answer to the 
pacifist agitators.” 

I met one of my classmates about that time and 
protested bitterly against Father Tivnan’s action. 
He was for it, hook, line, and sinker. I objected that 
apparently his definition of patriotism was the giving 
of the Government a blank check signed by ourselves 
while the Government might fill in the amount. Any 
war for any cause must be supported by loyal Catho- 
lic citizens. My friend answered that that was pre- 
cisely his idea of patriotism as taught by the church. 

As a matter of justice it must be told that Cath- 
olics are not bound to go to war if in their own con- 
sciences they are convinced that a given war is unjust. 
I asked the question specifically of an educated priest 
during the war: Would I be refused absolution if I 
were a conscientious objector? He replied that no 
priest would refuse to absolve me in such a case. 
But I never heard such doctrine broadcast, and I 
doubt if one Catholic in a million dreams of doing 
anything but obeying docilely if his country calls 
him. 

Two years ago as I was coming from Galveston 
to New York by steamship I overheard a conversa- 
tion on deck involving a high school boy, an educated 
woman, and a priest, professor at the Catholic Uni- 
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versity of America, Washington, D. C. The boy had 
been studying modern history. He had been disil- 
lusioned of the official statements as to the cause of 
the late war and particularly our part of it. The 
priest became furious. “It is evident that boy was 
educated in a public school. Thank God we teach no 
such rot in Catholic schools. We make true Amer- 
icans out of our pupils.” 

My own personal observation in the matter is 
not that Catholics are not patriotic, but that they are 
too docilely willing to back up the Government in any 
sort of official iniquity. “For God and country”’ is 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXVII. Judas Iscariot at the Bar 
Harry F. Fister 


And Judas went and hanged himself. Matt. 27 : 3. 

(=a |T the same time that he hung his body did 
“( « Q Judas hang his soul? Did Judas commit 
my Al fs} spiritual as well as physical suicide? We 
PMS] can enlarge the question and ask, is it pos- 
sible for any soul to destroy. itself? Stated another 
way: Is there any truth in the belief of spiritual anni- 
hilation? 

There are many people who believe Judas de- 
stroyed himself spiritually. And as with this great 
sinner so with others. There are those who are knifing 
their souls and they will keep at it until in course of 
time there is no spirit left. Those that believe this 
are for the most part good people, some of them are 
among our helpful and influential men and women. 
Others are supposed to be wise and their counsel is 
sought and accepted, especially in spiritual realms. 
They deserve to be heard in the court. 

The court rules that the testimony in the case of 
Judas Iscariot with the Commonwealth of Humanity 
will be heard under the classification of three divi- 
sions: the criminal law, the scientific law, and the 
theological law. 

J. Witnesses of the criminal law will now be 
heard. 

The attorney for the prosecution of Judas Is- 
cariot calls to the witness stand the sheriff of one of 
the largest and most populous counties in the state of 
Massachusetts. ‘Mr. , how long have you been 
sheriff of County?” “About thirty-five years.” 
“That is one of the longest terms of service in the 
state, in such a position, is it not?” “Itis.” “At the 
same time you have been sheriff you have been keeper 


of the House of Correction?” “Yes.” “How many 
prisoners have you had in your charge?” “I can 
not say without consulting the records.” “Many 


thousands?” “Yes.” “What is the average number 
in the House of Correction?’ “I can not answer 
that question, taking the average for thirty-five 


years.”’ “How many prisoners now?” ‘Three hun- 
dred.” “How many a few years ago?” “One hun- 
dred.”’ “How many before prohibition?” ‘Before 


the war at one time we had nearly 800 inmates.” 
“At that time were there not two jails in the county?” 
““Yes.”” “What has become of the other jail?” “It 
was closed, the prisoners sent to my jail and the prop- 
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the slogan blazing from the entrances of hundreds 
of parochial schools in America. The same docile 
obedience expected of the Catholic in matters of faith 
and morals here is coupled with the sentiment of 
patriotism. What more reasonable than that the © 
laity should come to associate the two as of equally 
binding obligation? The Catholics of America have 
become so sensitive to the charge of disloyalty that 
they bend backward in their attempts to prove to 
their fellow citizens that Catholicism and patriotism 
are not only not incompatible but are practically 
synonymous. 


erty sold to the Roman Catholic Church.” ‘‘A case 
of from jail to church?” “That is better than from 
church to jail.” “Before prohibition over 800 pris- 
oners in two jails, now about 300 in one jail?” “Yes.” 
“You have had many women besides men?”’ “‘Women, 
but not many.” ‘Now, Mr. Sheriff, what is your 
candid opinion about these thousands of prisoners 
that have been in your care?” “‘They are a hard lot.” 
“Could many of them, all of them, be made law abid- 
ing and good citizens?” “I do not feel competent to 
answer that question. My business is to keep the 
prisoners and to carry out the decisions of the courts.” 
“Many of them come back to you time and time 
again?” “Yes.” “Some of them die with you?” 
“Yes.” “That will do, Mr. Sheriff.” 
The prosecution calls to the witness stand Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman. ‘Dr. Cadman, you are in the 
habit of answering questions?” “I answer them in 
my sleep.” ‘We hope you will be awake when you 
answer questions before this court. You are a patriot 
as well as a Christian?” ‘‘I am a patriot because I am 
a Christian.” ‘You are a keeper of the criminal law 
as well as the religious?” “I uphold the criminal law, 
because I seek to keep the religious law.” ‘Do you 
believe Judas killed himself spiritually as well as 
physically?” “I can not say.” “Doctor, have you 
not gone on record as believing in spiritual annihila- 
tion?” “TI have frequently been asked the question © 
and it has come recently again to my desk in this 
form: ‘Is there any objection to the thought that in 
the great love of the One who has given us our being 
we shall all finally find ourselves in harmony with His 
being?’ And my reply to this question and all similar 
ones is, there is one great objection and that is that my 
observation shows me that some souls instead of © 
going up and up to greater and greater light, go down © 
and down to greater darkness until they come to that 
condition where there is no light. In other words, 
such people annihilate their souls!” ‘Would you be 
willing to say that by such a statement you mean to — 
declare that some souls commit spiritual suicide?” — 
“Yes.”” “You say that some souls do kill themselves © 
and yet you do not say this of the chief of sinners?” 
“What I have said I have said.” f 
Mr. Average Man, for the prosecution. ‘Witness, 
you have tried to be thoughtful in regard to human — 
4 
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life?” “Yes.”’ ‘You have seen some people growing 
better and better from year to year?” ‘‘Yes.” “You 
have seen some people growing worse and worse from 
year to year?” “Yes.”’ ‘How far down do those go, 
in your opinion, that go down and down?” “They 
go so far down they can never come back.” “‘Never?’”’ 
“Tt seems so.” ‘That does not make it so?” “TI 
suppose not.” “Man, are you willing to say that 
those that are far down in sin and misery when they 
go out of this world, will never come back in some 
other world?” “I only know what I see in this world.” 
Witness ‘is excused. 

“Your Honor, the prosecution rests its case in 
the criminal law.” 

The defense for Judas Iscariot calls to the witness 
stand Maud Ballington Booth. ‘You are a general 
in the Salvation Army?” “In the American Volun- 
teers.”” ‘You have devoted your life to the work of 
the Army and the Volunteers?” ‘Yes.” “You are 
past middle life?” “Yes.” “A large part of your 
work has been with the prisoners of the jails of the 
land?” ‘Yes.’ ‘What do the prisoners call you?” 
“Little Mother.” ‘Your organization deals with the 
spiritual life of people as well as the physical?” “Yes.” 
“You have personally dealt with thousands and your 
organization with millions?” “Yes.’’ ‘You have a 
creed?” ‘No, sir, we have no creed.” “You have a 
motto or slogan and it is this, ‘A man may be down, 
but he is never out.’” “Yes.” “Does that apply 
spiritually as well as socially and economically?” 
“Tt does.” “‘By that you mean to say that you and 
your parent organization hold that the spiritual 
life is never crushed out of a man by others, or killed 
in a man by self?” “Yes.” “True of every soul?” 
“Yes.” “How about Judas?” “I think that people 
have forgotten a part of the story of Judas. If they 
will read the Bible they will find that it says before he 
committed suicide he repented of his deed and went 
and made confession of his wrong doing before the 
elders and offered them the thirty pieces of silver, and 
when they would not take them, he cast them down 
and would have nothing to do with the money.” 
“You believe then that Judas, although he was down 
was not out?” “I do!’ “You are excused, Little 
Mother.”’ 

“Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne, you are engaged in 
the work of prison reform?’ “TI am a business man 
and I have put as much time and effort as I possibly 
could into prison reform.” ‘During the war you had 
charge of the government prisons?” “Yes.” “You 


are an authority on the management of criminals?’’. 


“Some say I am and some say I am not.”’ “What 
has been your principal aim in your work, Mr. Os- 
borne?” ‘To make prisons a place of reform as well 
as punishment.’’ ‘“Do you think the average criminal 
can be reformed?” “I do.’ “Do you think all the 
prisoners can be reformed?” “If we are only wise 
enough, I believe it can be done.” “Have you ever 
met a prisoner you thought was dead spiritually?” 
“No!’’ 

“Step down Mr. Osborne, and step up Mr. 
Average Person. You have been more or less interested 
‘in the goodness or evilness of people?” ‘‘Yes.’”’ “Did 
you ever know a person that could not be made bet- 
ter?” ‘No, not one. In our village was a man that 
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belonged to a family that had a reputation for shift- 
iness and badness. He was a poor representative 
of this poor family. He was hired by a farmer for 
the haying season. The first day he noticed that a 
boy and girl in this family were abused by the older 
members. The second day he protested. The farmer 
discharged him. The man immediately went to the 
town authorities and made complaint against his em- 
ployer. The authorities were glad to get the com- 
plaint, for it was common knowledge that the children 
were abused, but no one had enough moral courage to 
complain. The farmer and his wife were arrested, 
but the children were left in their care over night 
against the protest of the informer. What did this 
fellow that had no honor or love or virtue do? He sat 
all night under the shadow of the house ready to give 
the alarm if he heard the ery of one of those little 
ones, and when the light of day came he did not leave 
his position until the officials of the state arrived to 
take the children in their care. Has not such a man 
as that the best in him? It is impossible to get it out 
of him. I have watched and studied many other in- 
dividuals and my conclusion is that no one is damned 
forever!” 

II. The court is now ready to hear evidence 
under the classification of scientific law. 

The prosecution calls Mr. Henry Drummond. 
“You are a scientific man?” “I am supposed to be.” 


“You have a number of college degrees?” ‘‘Yes.”’ 
“A member of many scientific societies?” ‘‘Yes.” 
“You have written a number of books?” ‘Yes.’ 


“In your book, ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’ 
you have a chapter on Degeneration. In that chap- 
ter you say a bird fancier collects a flock of tame 
pigeons of different varieties and takes them off to an 
uninhabited island and liberates them. After many 
years he visits the island and finds only one variety 
of pigeons—all changed into one, a plain, dark slaty 
blue. So with man, if he is neglected he changes into 
a lower man. If he neglects his conscience, it will 
run off into lawlessness and vice. If he neglects his 
soul, it will drop off into decay and ruin. Now, Mr. 
Drummond, by this statement do you mean to say 
that some men will so ruin their souls that there is 
nothing left?” “I do.” “One moment, Mr. Drum- 
mond, the counsel for the defense would like to ask, 
you say the pigeons will degenerate, but you do not 
go so far as to say that they will cease to be pigeons, 
do you?” “No!’’ “Those pigeons can all be brought 
back to their varieties, can they not?” “They can.” 
“Now, sir, is not your conclusion too large for your 
premises? You say the pigeons can not deterioriate 
beyond salvation, and yet you say man can. Mr. 
Drummond, you are not a scientist nor a logician.” 

The defense calls Dr. James A. Hadfield. ‘‘Doc- 
tor, you have been for many years a surgeon in the 
British Navy?” “Yes.” “Besides your work as a 
surgeon you have paid special attention to mental 
trouble?” “Yes.” “You recognize the close relation 
of the mind to what is commonly called the spirit?” 
“Yes.”’ “Now, Doctor, does the average mind de- 
generate or develop?” “By all means develop.” 
“Some minds degenerate?” ‘Yes.’’ “Do some minds 
degenerate so far that they cease to be minds?” 
“Some do degenerate so far as to to us to seem to 
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cease to exist.” ‘‘What do you mean by to us?” “The 
average beholder seems to think the mind is gone.” 
“But how about it as a matter of fact?” “We psy- 
chologists believe that the mind or spirit is never 
wholly gone.’”’ “Do you believe this of the insane?” 
“Yes.” “Do you believe this of those that are hope- 
lessly insane?” “‘Wo do not believe there are any 
hopelessly insane. We do believe if we could only 
restore the patient to a proper environment and a 
proper mental balance, or, failing in this, if the patient 
could be released from material handicaps, he would 
be restored to a rational and spiritual life.”” “Doctor, 
you had something of this sort to say in your lecture 
on Immortality.” “Permit me to quote from the 
introduction: ‘The mind shows an increasing tendency 
to free itself from physical control and live a life un- 
determined except by the laws of its own nature. 
This tendency suggests the possibility of the mind 
becoming entirely liberated from the body and con- 
tinuing to live disembodied and free.’”’ ‘You believe 
in the immortality of the soul, Doctor?” “Yes.” 
“All souls?” “Yes.” 

Ill. The court will now hear the evidence ac- 
cording to theological law. The prosecution calls 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

“Doctor, do you believe in everlasting punish- 
ment?” “I do not. I disown the doctrine of eternal 
punishment as unphilosophical, antagonistic to the 
instincts of justice in humanity, paralyzing to Christian 
activity, dishonoring to God, unethical, unscriptural 
and untrue.” “A rather strong statement, Doctor.” 
“T intended to make it strong.” ‘‘Do you believe in 
universal salvation, Doctor?” “I do not.” “You are 
quite emphatic.” ‘I meant to make it emphatic.” 
“Now, Doctor, you say you do not believe in everlast- 
ing punishment, neither do you believe in universal 
salvation. Is it not good logic to say that if souls 
are not eternally punished they will be ultimately 


saved?” “No, it is not. Some souls may be de- 
stroyed.”” ‘You believe in the annihilation of the 
soul?” “I believe in the possibility of it.” ‘Do you 
believe Judas committed spiritual suicide?” “I do 


not care to say.”’ “Do you believe it was possible for 
him to do so?” “I do.” “Why?” “Because I be- 
lieve in the freedom of the will. I believe that a man 
has the power to choose the good, I believe also that 
he has the power to choose the evil. I believe he can 
use his power to choose the evil and keep on choosing 
it until it destroys him.” “You say a man has the 
ability to destroy his soul? Will you say that Judas 
or any other man will thus use his ability?” “TI will 
Ota 

The defense calls Prof. William Tousey. ‘Pro- 
fessor, you were a professor of theology and later of 
logic in Tufts College for nearly fifty years before 
your retirement ten years ago?” “Yes.” ‘Do you 
believe in the freedom of the will?” “Ido.” “Do you 
believe in the power of a man to choose the good or 
the evil?” “I do.” ‘Do you believe in the ability 
of a man to choose the evil and to keep on choosing 
it, until it destroys him?” “I do not.” “Why not?” 
“Tn theory the will is free, but as a matter of fact it 
is not. It is influenced, controlled, by a number of 
factors. A man’s nationality, parentage, constitu- 
tion, early environment, limit his will. A Chinaman 
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acts, wills, differently from an American. The China- 
man has the latent power to act, to will, the same as 
the American, but he does not, and the reason he 
does not is that he isa Chinaman. A person is tempted 
to do some wrong thing, but just at the moment he 
proceeds to do this thing he remembers that some 
one has told him he ought not to do it, and he does 
not do it. The will is free in the sense that it is not 
compelled, but it is limited in the sense that it is im- 
pelled. Every other part of man’s nature contributes 
to the impulsion, and under this impulsion the will is 
moved this way and that way.” ‘‘What is the matter, 
Professor, with saying that the will of a man may be 
impelled toward evil and so continually impelled that 
he will finally be destroyed?” ‘“‘The good!” ‘What 
do you mean by the good?” “I mean that all grant 
that the preponderance of influence is on the side of 
the good. Even the one who believes in the unlimited 
freedom of the will grants that the influence of the 
good is stronger than the evil. All grant that God 
works for the good of His children. If the good of the 
world and the good of God are working to influence 
man’s will to choose the good, then in the course of 
time man will be zmpelled to chose the good and save 
himself, rather than destroy himself.” ‘Professor, 
is it fair to say that you as a theologian and logician 
assent that it is possible for a man to kill himself 
spiritually, but as a matter of fact he will not do so?” 
“That is what I assert.’’ ‘Professor, do you declare 
this of all men?” “TI do.” “Hvery one?” “TI do.” 

The prosecution for the fact of the spiritual 
suicide of Judas believes that by the evidence pre- 
sented, as well as by the common opinion of men, 
its case is proved. 

The defense to the contention is willing to rest 
its case on the testimony of the witnesses heard. 


As to the common opinion mentioned by the oppo- - 


sition, the defense calls attention to the fact that of 
the many witnesses examined, not one was willing to 
say that the soul of Judas was destroyed. He wishes 
to add a legend which has been kept alive from the 
time of the apostles. ““The soul of Judas fled from the 
suicide’s body, through the void, and passed from 
abyss to abyss, till at last remorse yielded to grief, 
and behold, a great light, and the desolate soul from 
the outer darkness looked in (for the windows of 
Heaven were open) and saw the Apostles, his brethren, 
standing about a table laid with bread and wine, 
the body and the blood of the Lord. Then came one 
who took him by the hand and drew him inside. ‘We 


‘have waited for thee,’ said the Master whom Judas 


betrayed. ‘My guests could not sit down to my sup- 
per till thou wast here.’ ”’ 

The court leaves the case without a charge to 
the jury. 


* * * 


The works of man inherit, as is just, 

Their author’s frailty, and return to dust; 

But truth divine forever stands secure; 

Its head is guarded as its base is sure. 

Fixed in the rolling flood of endless years, 

The pillar of the eternal plan appears, 

The raving storm and dashing wave defies, 

Built by that Architect who built the skies. 
Cowper. 


sets ons 
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The Romance of Another Pioneer 


XII. 


Unconventional Doctors of Divinity 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


BPYaICHOOLS are necessary and valuable institu- 

<aq;_‘tions, but they often touch only the fringes 
of life. Books are fountains of the water of 
life, but the great river of life flows through 


many other channels. Churches are power houses 


| that generate and distribute moral and spiritual 


energies, but many other forces are needed to operate 
the machinery of civilization. 

Some of my most gifted friends read few books. 
Some of my most saintly companions knew little 
about creeds. Some of my most efficient neighbors 
spent few days at school. The so-called ‘‘men in the 
street’”’ have taught me some of the most useful les- 
sons and imparted to me some of the noblest religious 
inspirations. 

In my first Thanksgiving sermon (1875), at a 
union meeting of the town churches, I referred briefly 
to the abolition struggle. On going home some days 
after from the business center, I heard heavy, rapid 
steps behind me, as though some one was trying to 
overtake me. When I turned about, a man, known 
to me as Hon. John W. Turner, said to me: “I heard 
your sermon and [| thank you for your reference to 
those anti-slavery days. I want you to call on me that 
we may have a good talk about them.” 

Early in life Mr. Turner had been a prominent 
lawyer, but drink had prevented his success. How- 
ever, at that time he was a total abstainer. He of- 
fered the resolution at the Michigan Convention under 
the oaks in Jackson (1854) which gave the name 
“Republican” to the new party that six years later 
elected Abraham Lincoln. In the community where 
we were both then living, he was generally referred 
to as an infidel. 

I soon called at his office, and he entertained me 
for two hours with his interesting reminiscences. The 
next day, he was at church with three of his friends— 
all very large men and not church attendants. Their 
entrance created quite a stir in that little Baptist 
congregation. Later, I was told that when I left him 
after my visit he went to the village tavern, and, 
assuming a sad and solemn face, he said to his chums: 
“T tell you, boys, that a real New Testament miracle 
has just happened in my office.”’ After much banter- 
ing, he said: ‘‘One of those confounded ministers (he 
may have used a less polite word!) has just made a 
long call on me and he went away without asking 
about my soul!” 

Some time afterwards, we met in the back room 
of a drug store, and while describing an address which 
he had given at a Fourth of July celebration, he 
alluded to the silly prayer made by the chaplain of 
the occasion. This led him to a long talk on “‘prayer.”’ 
He said in substance: ‘‘Public prayer is one of the 
noblest efforts to which the mind of man can be 
devoted, and in its best estate it represents not only 
true piety but high art. Many ministers fail to realize 


- that true worship is not selfish begging but spiritual 


communion, not bombastic praise but devout thanks- 
giving, not abject humiliation but the expression of 


sincere repentance. God is not a despot to be flat- 
tered, but a Father with whom to commune. He does 
not need to be instructed, but worshiped in sim- 
plicity of heart. Gossipy prayers must be an offense 
to Him, selfish petitions an abomination. Requests 
for impossibilities show a lack of reverence. Prayer 
should be the outpouring of the heart to express our 
gratitude, to stimulate the will to noble endeavor, and 
to fill the soul with love and hope.” 

The surroundings were crude and secular, the 
speaker was a layman, reputed irreligious, and his 
life had not always been sweet and clean. And yet 
the occasion was to me not only interesting but 
spiritually very helpful. 

Many years ago, while on business in Boston, I 
was sent to preach in the Unitarian church in Fall 
River. After the morning service, I was taken in a 
carriage to Dighton to conduct an afternoon service. 
The driver was a bright-eyed, thin-faced, silent 
Yankee. But after a time I induced him to talk. He 
finally said emphatically: “I am an ignorant man and 
not much on theology, but one thing I absolutely 
know: God is infinitely good.”” Here was something 
unique and I asked: ‘My friend, how do you reach 
that conclusion?” To this he made reply: “Well, it 
is like this. Thousands of ministers all over the land 


‘have to-day been slandering God by declaring that 


He is going to send the majority of His children to an 
eternal hell. Now, if God were not infinitely good, 
He would strike them dead on the spot for such 
blasphemy.”’ Where is the learned divine who can 
make a better argument? 

This reminds me that a brother of the celebrated 
artist, Randolph Rogers, came to me from a distant 
farm and asked me to attend the funeral of his mother. 
At first he seemed somewhat embarrassed, but he 
finally said, hesitatingly: ‘“‘We hope that, in speaking, 
you will not shake her over hell any longer than 
necessary to satisfy the deacons of your Baptist church. 
For, you see, we are Universalists. And as I look at 
it, it would be very foolish in me, in a fit of anger, to 
burn a rake which I had made because one of the 
teeth had broken. And I do not believe that God will 
damn my mother because the reason He gave her re- 
fused to accept that doctrine of eternal torment.” 
I did not shake his mother over hell, nor did I refer 
to that terrible dogma. Why should I? Who could 
profane the memory of a mother by such a reference? 
The world fast outgrows that horror! 

While making calls in the country (when I was 
a Baptist), | saw Farmer Tiffany in his front yard as 
I was riding past. I had heard that he was very 
bitter against churches and ministers, but occasion- 
ally I had seen his wife in my congregation. When I 
stopped and hailed him, he only gaveanod. I hitched 
my horse, went into the yard, shook hands with him 
and started for the door. He hesitatingly led me 
into the parlor and called to his wife that the preacher 
had come. 

Conversation moved slowly. I saw him looking 
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at my horse, not a valuable animal, but a beautifully 
marked dapple bay. I began to talk with him about 
horses. As soon as I realized that he was somewhat 
mellowed, I took my leave without mentioning church 
or religion. As I drove away I laughed over the 
curious experience. 

Next Sunday, as I was about to begin my sermon, 
Tiffany and family entered church, to the astonish- 
ment of all the congregation. After he had attended 
my preaching for some time, I had a long talk with 
him. I found him not only intelligent, but really 
religious in a way. Some unfortunate experiences 
with the clergy had led him to shun the church. 

The substance of his confession was this: ‘“Min- 
isters make a great mistake by assuming that a man 
is ungodly simply because differing from them in 
belief. They drive us away from God by trying to 
force texts and creeds down our throats, instead of 
appealing to the God in us. I try to live the teach- 
ing of Jesus, but I do not say much about it for fear 
the parsons will think I believe all the nonsense they 
preach about his blood. Jesus himself commanded 
us, not simply to believe creeds about him, but to 
follow him in doing good; not to hide behind his cross, 
but to repent of our sins; not to sneak into heaven 
under cover of his merits, but to establish the kingdom 
of heaven by living the Sermon on the Mount.” 
Good theology that! Z 

When I went from Helena to Bozeman (1894) 
to give the Decoration Day address, I was the guest 
of a man called the Rocky Mountain atheist. During 
the shower after my arrival, we chatted in his li- 
brary, but avoided religious topics. Toward evening 
the rain ceased, the clouds parted and we went to the 


porch facing the west. The most gorgeous sunset 
that I ever saw! The air tremulous with mystic 
light! Beyond the emerald fields of the Gallatin 
Valley rose in the distance the foothills, dark with 
evergreens. Farther still, the lofty mountains, snow- 
clad, without a tear strain. The sun was setting be- 
tween two lofty peaks, flinging a bar of crimson from 
one to the other. Above, the billowy clouds, painted 
by the Master Artist who had dipped his brush in a 
thousand colors. 


of heavens. We feasted our souls upon the scene. 

Soon my host turned to a small, decaying tree 
beside the porch. As my eyes were lifted to the top, 
I saw a robin’s nest on which the mother was sitting. 
He stepped forward and began talking softly to the 
bird, which, unafraid, lifted her head, turning it this 
way and that, as much as to say: We are friends! 


Then, facing me, his eyes shining with a light — 


never seen on land or sea, he said: ‘“They call me an 
atheist, but if there is no God of Love, who put mother 
love into the breast of that bird? And if no God of 
Love, who put this love in my breast for the bird?” 
Turning again to the glorious sunset, and emphasiz- 
ing his words with a gesture of his arm, sweeping 
toward the majestic hills of the Lord, he spoke with 
eloquent and impressive tones: “If no creative spirit 
within and behind that, how explain the universe or 
human life?’ 

Thanks, O Prophet of the Rocky Mountains, 


for a supreme declaration of a Divine Faith which ~ 


scientific discovery can not invalidate or destroy, 
and which the soul of man must have in order to 
reach the highest and best in joy, service and nobility! 


A Theological Pilgrimage to the South 


Daniel Evans 


ee VERY THING, we are told by a poet, “comes 
eu to those who wait.’”’ It is true some have 
to wait longer than others. For years I 
have wanted to visit the South. The desire 
was aroused and kept alive by reading her historians, 
poets and moralists, and by hearing from those who 
had visited some parts or other there, and also by 
contact with certain students whom I have taught, 
and last from reading of the Scopes trial. 

The opportunity came at last. I was asked by a 
friend last June what I proposed to do the next winter, 
and I replied I hoped to go South, and then came the 
offer to lecture on the Florida Forum Circuit and to 
take charge of the Community Church at Babson 
Park for three months. 

When the subject of my proposed lecture was 
asked for, I replied, “Science and Religion,” and the 
man in charge of the forum and those who were 
supporting him never flinched. The forum in Florida 
as elsewhere is a public platform. It stands for free- 
dom of speech. It gives the lecturer and the audience 


their equal opportunity. Only one forum refused to ~ 


have the subject discussed. A rich fundamentalist 
insisted that no man should talk on that subject in 
the forum which he generously supported. Religion 
and science were not to meet in that town. The 


neighboring town, however, a couple of miles away, 


for the first time had a forum, and, needless to say, 


the place was packed with people, and many of them 
came from the town where the subject of science and 
religion was banned. 

I had felt in reading the Scopes trial, and from 
speaking with some experts for the defense who were 
to testify as to the meaning of evolution, that it was 
most unfortunate that the side of science was pre- 
sented and defended by persons who had little or no 
interest in religion, and that a great tactical blunder 
had been made when the counsel for the defense 
proved to be a man who is a declared agnostic, though 
a most chivalrous defender of the weak. I feared 
that many good people of the South would feel that 
science as well as its defenders was agnostic, if indeed 
not irreligious. If science had been defended by an 
outstanding religious man, they would not so readily 
have mistaken science for atheism. But this is 
actually what happened, and the damage was done, 
and it will take some time to repair that damage. 

It was my purpose, in my lecture on “‘Where 
Science and Religion,” to make it clear that a man 
could be both scientific and religious at one and the 
same time, and with his whole mind, that there was 
nothing in religion at its best that prevented a man 


And far above, a clear space of — 
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from being scientific, and that ‘there was nothing in 
science at its best which prevented a man from being 
religious, and that whatever conflicts there are be- 
tween science and religion occur when both forget 
their spheres, their tasks, and their function in human 
life. 

It soon became evident that the forum audiences 
| which I addressed were composed of very different 
classes of people. The audiences ranged from one 
hundred to more than two thousand. The Daytona 
Beach forum audience was the largest, most rep- 
resentative of people from all parts of the country 
and of modern culture. The next was the forum at 
Jacksonville, in all respects much like Daytona 
Beach. The people of the forum came from the East 
and the West. They are eager, earnest, and intelli- 
gent folk, well along in years, with much leisure on 
their hands. Others make their homes in the South 
and enter into its life. Still others are natives of the 
South. Religiously they are all kinds and conditions. 
Some are as modern in their religious thought as 
those elsewhere; others are moderately progressive; 
many are conservative, and others are medieval and 
reactionary. And oftentimes all these groups may be 
found in the same audience, though the proportion 
differs widely in different places. Some of these forums 
are in the fundamentalist belt, and others in the 
modernist strips. Naturally, then, the reactions to 
the lecture were different in different places, and the 
questions asked varied very much. It should be said 
that while there was candid talk by the lecturer, and 
frank questions and discussions by persons in the 
audience, there was always good temper. 

The questions asked ranged over wide fields, and 
revealed the state of mind of the questioners, their 
anxieties, their fears, their perplexities, their attempt 
at impossible ways of harmonizing science and re- 
ligion, and also their keen interest in science and re- 
ligion, and their fearless confronting of all the prob- 
lems of our day which have to do with the deeper life. 
Since the question period often ran on for an hour, 
itis clear that not all their questions or all my answers 
can be given, but some may be selected as samples. 
One question that was asked time and again, in dif- 
ferent places, was: ‘“‘Are not all scientists atheists?” 
This question reveals the influence of the Scopes 
trial, and also the popular propaganda against science, 
the ignorance and fears of these persons. It was 
sufficient in reply to call attention to the fact that two 
outstanding American scientists to whom the Nobel 
prizes have been given are devout and declared re- 
ligious men. 

I was asked: “‘What do you think of William J. 
Bryan?” Well, I knew what I thought, but did not 
have the slightest idea as to what the questioner and 
the people thought, and since it was the very first 
question put to me after my lecture, I thought I was 
in for a hard and hot time. But after pausing for a 
moment, I replied frankly that I thought he had been 
devout in religion and radical in politics, and that 
he was a case of that strange phenomenon of radicalism 
in politics and reaction in religion, and there was no 
evidence that he knew or appreciated the motive, 
significance and value of science. And no riot oc- 
curred! 


At one meeting a question came from a liberal to 
the effect, ““Does not. the trouble between science and 
religion come from taking the Bible literally and in- 
fallibly?” My reply was in the affirmative, with the 
further statement that as long as religious folk did 
so, conflict was inevitable. The reply brought several 
fundamentalists to their feet at once and together, 
and the questions poured in and continued for more 
than an hour. “Did not Jesus give the‘stamp of his 
authority to the Old Testament!” In reply, I said 
that Jesus differed from the Old Testament on some 
essential matters and we had the right to do the same. 
The question was asked at several meetings: ‘““What 
had science to say on the virgin birth?” The reply was 
that science knew of parthenogenesis very low down 
in the scale of life, but it knew nothing of the kind in 
human life; that all children came from a double 
human parentage. The reply set the audience astir, 
and questions then turned on Christological matters. 
“Was Christ divine?” The reply was yes, in the 
sense that the moral qualities of his life are those of 
God’s character, and vice versa. In more than one 
place the question was asked: “Does not the Bible 
say that God created man in His image, and if so how 
can we accept the evolutionary hypothesis of his 
origin?” I did not give a straight answer to this 
question, but one which for my purpose was effective 
enough. I suggested that if the appeal was to the 
Bible, then we must take into account its story of the 
creation of woman, and IJ had yet to meet the woman 
who took seriously the story of Eve’s being formed 
from the side of Adam. And no one disputed me! 
These are just a handful of specimens of the kind of 
questions asked. 

The impression made upon me by my experience 
in lecturing in various parts of Florida is that condi- 
tions in that great state of the Southland are quite 
hopeful. The youth are eager for scientific knowledge, 
and teachers assured me that their pupils were 
studying science with great interest, and more college 
youth are majoring in science than ever before. I 
met some ministers who are modern, fearless, out- 
spoken, and asked me questions publicly which plain- 
ly disclosed their position. The intelligent laymen 
have their minds open. The South is moving forward, 
in industry, in education, in social interests, and even 
in politics, and likewise in religious thought. 

The opportunities for liberal or progressive 
ministers in the South are very great. They can 
take their place with the other progressive men and 
do an incalculable service to the cause of liberal re- 
ligion. But it must be real religion. They need to 
keep alive in the soul the vivid sense of God and 
spiritual realities, to keep the fires burning in the 
hearts of the people, to bring into fellowship all lonely 
souls hitherto uncared for, to develop a real church 
life, and to make it possible for men to be free of mind 
and devout of soul at the same time. There are such 
ministers, here and there, a scattered few, in all the 
churehes. They need to become better acquainted 
with one another, and to strengthen and encourage 
one another. The future of liberal religion in the 
South is in the care and keeping of these courageous 
men, who will do great things in their day and gen- 
eration. | 
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The Major Emphasis in Editorial Policy To-day’ 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


noon are as follows: 


S 


Ck questions on the agenda for this after- 


>) 1. Should controversial subjects (theologi- 
cal, ecclesiastical, social, political) be dealt with? 
If so, how? 

2. What should be the attitude of the religious press 
toward the many special causes for which its support 
is sought? For example, prohibition, world peace, ete. 

3. How far should the religious journal reflect 
opinion as it is in the church and how far should it 
seek to guide opinion to certain ends? 

4. Under what circumstantes, if any, should the 
religious press support particular political parties or 
candidates? 

5. How can the church paper keep its place in 
the denomination and at the same time contribute to 
an interdenominational outlook and experience? 


1. Occasionally we receive a letter from a de- 
vout member of the Universalist Church, urging us 
to keep controversy out of The Christian Leader. The 
point they make has something to it. The net in- 
fluence of the paper, they say, should be constructive 
and harmonizing. The result of reading the paper 
should be to quicken faith and courage. 
is a spiritual one. 

I always recognize frankly the force of such 
suggestions, and I tell my correspondents that if all 
that the paper does is to carry the impression of 
controversy, we fail. But I remind them that truth 
is highly controversial, and that we shall also fail if 
our papers do not make clear the fact that truth is 
many sided, that many good people hold different 
ideas of truth, and that controversy in the true sense 
of the word serves both truth and fellowship. 

My answer is therefore that controversial ques- 
tions must be dealt with if we are to have papers that 
fulfil their destiny. 

The word “how” in the question is important. 
My reply is: In a spirit of frankness and friendliness 
—giving all sides a chance to be heard, making your 
own position clear, letting a bit of humor in when the 
debate gets warm. There is no better way than that 
summed up by St. Paul in the words: “Speaking the 
truth in love.” 

Not all subjects can be dealt with. Not all ought 
to be. But the test must be not whether they are 
controversial or non-controversial, it must be whether 
they fit in with the purpose of the paper and the object 
of the church. 

2. In principle our attitude toward the many 
special causes asking for our support should be the 
attitude of sympathy and co-operation. Special 
causes are good, bad and indifferent. Of those with a 
good object some are efficient and some are inef- 
ficient. No single responsibility upon us is heavier 
than that of finding out what causes we ought to stand 
for and letting our people know. The churches look 
to us for light and leadership. 


*Address of the Editor of The Christian Leader at the meeting 
of the Editorial Council of the Religious Press, Chapel of the 
Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio, Tuesday, June 19. 


Our object 


By sympathy and support of good causes, I do 
not mean indiscriminate support. The Christian 
Century not long ago by severe criticism of the Anti- 
Saloon League rendered a great service, not only to 
the churches but to the Anti-Saloon League itself. 

In my judgment we should serve special causes 
better if we more frequently printed what those have 
to say who do not believe in them. If the arguments 
against them are well taken, we may wish to revise 
our views and turn our support into opposition. If 


the arguments are not well taken, they often refute © 


themselves. 

All reform movements so win the love and loyalty 
of people that sometimes their advocates identify 
human virtue with a hundred per cent support of 
the movement. Our papers have the hard task of 
conserving this wonderful zeal and at the same time 
building up a fairer judgment. In the long run, 
social advance does not come through fanaticism. 
If the peace movement and the temperance move- 
ment can not stand a frank facing of facts then they 
need to be reformed. 

The Christian Leader supports prohibition. With 
all the serious evils that have come in its train, it 
holds that it is a great moral advance. It holds also 
that prohibition is not sacrosanct, that men have a 
right to examine how it works, to offer better methods 
of dealing with intemperance if they have any, and 
we assert that it is unjust and un-Christian to take 
the attitude that those who raise objections to pro- 
hibition by the very act show that they are allies of 
the liquor interests and foes of temperance. To bite 
right and left in a hot melee is all right for a dog fight. 
It is not all right for reformers and Christians. The 
dog coming to our help deserves better treatment 
than a bloody nose. 


Justification for our action in dealing with special — 
causes lies in the fact that Christianity is not only a — 
The application of Christian — 


theory, it is a practise. 
principles to-day is recognized as a part of the task. 

It would be interesting to count the number of 
times we are told that we should stick to our business 
and let public questions alone. The people who favor 
a big navy, those who talk about inferior races, all 
who want us to seize Mexico, and, most of all, the ad- 
vocates of military training in high schools and other 
forms of complete preparedness, always are advising 
us to mind our own business. Very cheerfully we 
answer, “That is what we propose to do.” 

8. Should our journals be reflectors or should 
they be guides? Should we simply express what 
exists or should we try to create something more? 

To ask the question is to answer it for most of the 
editors. The job would lose its tang if we were mere 
reflectors of opinion. We never would have entered 
the profession if we had not believed it to be our duty 
to create and guide public opinion and church opin- 
jon. 

Most emphatically I say that we should have 
ends clearly in view and try our best to guide opinion 
to those ends. The ends must be chosen with in- 
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telligence. The guiding must be done with tact and 
kindness. But we shall not play our part if we do not 
boldly accept this leadership. 

On the other hand we must not disparage the 
work of reflecting the sentiment that exists. By 
reports of church gatherings, by articles from compe- 
tent men and women, by a department of reactions, 
or letters, from our readers, we can make clear what 
people are thinking. We can not have a religious 
newspaper unless we do this. However it may be in 
the secular press, in the church press ideas as well as 
acts are news. The more our papers can reflect all 
shades of opinion in the church, the better papers they 
will be. Both principle and policy justify such an 
attitude. It is right and it is wise. If ideas are dan- 
gerous, they are twice as dangerous in darkness. Pull 
everything out into the light of day—what men think 
of the officials of the church, what they think of us, 
what they think of this policy or that. Nine times 
out of ten these men have a real contribution to make. 
If not let us remember Victor Hugo’s dictum: ‘Not a 
single bat can resist the dawn.” 

4. It is dangerous to generalize about matters 
of policy, but I am inclined to answer the fourth ques- 
tion with the sweeping assertion that under no cir- 
cumstances should the religious press support par- 
ticular political parties or candidates. In a short 
editorial the Baptist of Chicago recently went to the 
very heart of this matter. Under the heading ‘“Some- 
body Is Getting into Deep Water” it said: 


“Whenever any institution or influence, no matter 
what claims or pretenses it makes of being a ‘church’ 
and ‘religious’ in character, in fact invades the field of 
American politics and undertakes to defeat Americans on 
American issues by use of the American ballot and at- 
tempted control of the American political machinery, 
that institution or influence, whatever its religious 
pretenses, loses any possible religious immunity while 
it is actually functioning politically.” Who speaks so 
boldly? The American Protestant Alliance. What 
does it propose? To unite Protestants for political 
action in America on American issues. It proclaims 
that the Romanist in politics is de-religionized and 
must be treated simply as a politician. Does the same 
rule apply to the Protestant? Inevitably so. In con- 
sequence, whenever in America either the Romanist or 
the Protestant as such goes into politics, he degrades or 
nullifies his religion and corrupts politics. When either 
party goes into politics as a religious organization, must 
the other party follow suit? Inthat case nothing remains 
but for Americans to unite against both. An interesting 
problem to study is the case of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, which appointed committees to both of the 
national political conventions to demand the nomina- 
tion of prohibitionists as candidates for the Presidency 
of the United States. We are not criticising Southern 
Baptists. We areraising the question of the value and 
bounds of the old principle of the separation of church 
and state. The Baptists both North and South are 
getting into deep water which promises to grow deeper. 
Some religious principles are true even in political cam- 


paigns. 


That expresses our conviction. 

The policy of The Christian Leader is as consistent 
as some people think it is inconsistent. “Anything 
in support of principle—nothing in support of party.” 

We realize fully that principles affect parties 


and that indirectly we do support and oppose parties 
by our support of or opposition to principles, but to 
that as journalists we are indifferent. 

Thus when the Christian Register had a symposium 
on the question, “Should a Catholic stand for the 
Presidency?”’ we answered “‘Yes,’”’ and published our 
answer in our own paper. Most people would be 
surprised—you editors would not be—to read the 
bitter or the sorrowful or the friendly ‘letters we re- 
ceived in opposition. Nevertheless we have repeated 
the assertion and shall repeat it with all the power 
we have—that Catholics have a right to be tested by 
what they are and not by the label they wear. The 
Christian Leader is not advocating Al Smith for Presi- 
dent. It is not opposing him for President. It is 
advocating the fundamental American doctrine of 
the equality of all men before the law. If our support 
of this principle helps Al Smith, let it help him. 

During the past few months The Christian Leader 
has had something to say about Herbert Hoover. 
The editor knows Mr. Hoover, has seen him in ac- 
tion at home and abroad, understands something of 
his courage, his idealism, his commanding ability, his 
high sense of honor, his personal purity. During the 
winter we called attention to his work in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Often we have drawn illustrations 
from other chapters of his life. 

The Christian Century made a bitter attack on 
Mr. Hoover a few weeks ago, deliberately insisting 
that the undisputed facts in the oil scandal make 
only two conclusions possible: ‘Hither Mr. Hoover 
did not perceive the implication of trickery in the 
case as placed before him, in which case his reputa- 
tion for acumen is seriously weakened, or he was con- 
tent to allow Mr. Fall and those associated with him 
to steal this enormous wealth from the Government 
without making protest, in which case his reputation 
as a public official suffers.”’ Suffers! Is blasted, 
both as an official and as a man! Speaking with 
great restraint, we said editorially that “the words 
were actionable and the ethics monstrous.” .We spoke 
out of a heart full of love for the men who edit the 
Christian Century. We have had red hot replies from 
people who do not like Mr. Hoover. During the cam- 
paign we shall not hesitate to say that Mr. Hoover is one 
of the finest figures in public life. We also shall say 
when occasion offers that Al Smith has made one of 
the best Governors New York has ever had. But 
we shall not advocate either man for President. 

We should not be afraid of principles. We should 
not as editors let ourselves get entangled with parties. 

A more fundamental question is raised by Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert in an article published in the 
Christian Century a month ago: “The Next Great 
Step for the Church.” That step is “independent, 
unfettered, vigorous examination of public issues in 
the light of the ethical standards of Jesus Christ.’ 

He enumerates the doctrine that the state, no 
less than the individual, is subject to the law of God. 
He calls on us to free ourselves from subservience to 
governmental viewpoints. He tells us that too often 
we condemn the War Department when we ought to 
condemn ourselves. He points to Stockholm and 
Lausanne ‘“‘as a new democratic attempt on the part 
of the churches to attain a fellowship in Christ tran- 
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scending all natural lines and thereby become the 
cementing force of the world.” 

His next step for the church is the next step for 
the religious press. 

5. Finally—‘‘How can the church paper keep 
its place in the denomination and at the same time 
contribute to an interdenominational outlook and 
experience?” 

In no other way than by the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the love of God and the fellowship of 
His Holy Spirit. I mean that here is a delicate and 
difficult task. It is not possible to do it unless one is 
emptied of self and filled with the Divine Spirit. If 
a church is narrowly sectarian, it may be an impossible 
thing to do. If our papers are tactless and unskilful, 
it likewise may prove to be an impossibility. 

It can not be done if we move faster than our 
people will move with us. It can not be done if we 
sit down and do nothing about it. I have no specific 
recommendations to make. Good judgment, common 
sense and a friendly spirit will work wonders. 

One illustration from our own experience and I 
am done. Universalists are unusually devoted to 
their church. Being small, they are like a family. 
Denominational friendship covers the country in a 
way that is not possible in a large church. We have 
15 per cent of our entire constituency on our sub- 
scription list, an unusually high percentage. If the 
Congregationalist could do half as well in proportion 
its problems would all be solved. Having been fought 
in the old days on theology, Universalists have been 
forced into a great solidarity... This family spirit is 
precious and helps us do many things effectively. In 
principle we are for comity and unity. We stress the 
universals. We believe in brotherhood. In practise, 
we, like most other bodies of Christians, are enthu- 
siastically for comity until we see it approaching. 
Then we are scared. We ask ourselves how it is 
going to affect this family tie. In the Leader we have 
not been skilful enough to present the larger things 
so clearly that all our people see that they can have a 
larger fellowship and the family tie as well. 

What we see, or think we see, is that a day has 
come when the sectarian appeal is over. To combat 
materialism and atheism the world needs a stronger 
type of church. We believe we can get it only by 
federating or uniting those that are closest together. 
Our Commission on Comity and the Congregational 
Commission have enunciated the principles of co- 
operation, fellowship and unity. In my opinion on 
these principles any future Lausanne Conference will 
have to rest if it is to succeed. In substance they 
are these: 1. The fundamental basis of unity is ac- 
ceptance of Christianity as a way of life and not 
agreement upon a creed. 2. Given a common loyalty 
to the Master, differences in belief need not separate 
but may enrich the content of our faith and experience. 
Another statement often repeated by the chairman of 
our Commission is, ‘‘Creeds separate; faith unites.” 

These principles are illustrated in this meeting. 
I feel myself drawn closely to men whose creeds are 
different from my creed, because of the fact that 
their essential faith is my faith. There is nothing 
surprising about it or contradictory about it. The 
bedrock faith of a man is deeper than any words in 


which that faith can be put. Nay—two men who 
recite the same words may be as far apart as the poles. 
Two men who recite different words may be the 
closest kind of comrades and friends. Now these are 
the principles The Christian Leader has been standing 
for. These are the principles the Universalist Church 
has formally adopted with only one dissenting vote. 

Recently one of the strong men of our denomina- 
tion started a campaign for denominational loyalty. 
“Put Universalists on guard,” he says. “Build up 
our own church. Raise our own quotas. Support 
our own missions. Turn out of office the editor of the 
Leader.” 

Strange to say, I agree with him fully—except of 
course as to dismissing the editor. My judgment is 
that we have as good an editor as we are likely to get, 
and that every effort should be made to retain his 
services. 

But the love this man has for the old church— 
his father’s church—is a beautiful thing and must be 
conserved. In my opinion it will be conserved. All 
these free churches that accept the principles. our 
Commission has laid down will be drawn into a fed- 
eration. The local units will be kept. The denomina- 
tional names, at least for some time, will be kept also. 
The principles, the beliefs, all will be kept. But a new 
strength will come from the new contacts. 

This larger thing that we are working for rests not 
on the ending of the loves and loyalties and sacrifices 
we have made for our own churches, but on keeping 
them all and making them so strong and Christlike 
that we shall forget all about ourselves. 

* * * 
AN AUTOMOBILE CARAVAN TO THE SOUTH 
Fred C. Leining 

The Rev. Charles Francis Potter, D. D., pastor of our Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York, delivered the address 
at the evening session of the Rhode Island Convention. The 
Convention was held in the First Universalist Church, Provi- 
dence. His address, on “The Future of Liberalism,’’ was in- 
structive, interesting and arousing. By good advertising, the 
large auditorium was half filled. His debates with the Rev. 
John R. Straton, D. D., the famous fundamentalist, and his con- 
tact with the Scopes trial in Dayton, Tenn., had familiarized 
the public with his name. All of us sensed the fact that had 
Dr. Straton been the speaker, a church of this size would have 
been packed to the doors. 

The address ended with an anecdote centering around a 
mountaineer lawyer at the trial who came from a large funda- 
mentalist church in the state. He gave Dr. Potter an invitation 
to preach in his church. The lawyer answered the clergyman’s 
surprise at the invitation by saying, “‘We are all fundamentalists 
because we haven’t heard anything else.”’ 

Here was a challenge to every liberal in the congregation. 
Dr. Potter jabbed the clergy with the reminder that their vaca- 
tions usually meant ease and relaxation with the increase of the 
waist measure. 

For two years I have pictured a “‘Universalist Automobile 
Caravan,” a ‘‘Preacher Gypsy Band,’’ with clergymen, their 
wives and children, equipped with tents, folding cots, cooking 
utensils, etc., invading sections of the South that have heard 
only of fundamentalism. July and August would be the con- 
venient months for such a journey. Our Southern missionaries 
could plan the itinerary and details to best advantage. They 
would know best where to divide the caravan and where to unite 
it for the large centers. 

The plan would be inexpensive by the use of automobiles. 
It would serve as a new type of vacation for the clergymen and 
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their families. It would be rich in fellowship and pleasure and 
religious experience. The camping centers would be most 
favorable for interviews and individual conferences. Certainly, 
it would acquaint many Southerners with the tenets of liberal 
Christianity. 

The idea met with the approval of the Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., our General Superintendent, when I proposed it. 
The question is—‘‘Who will go in the caravan, furnishing his 
automobile and paying his own way in July and August, 1929?”’ 

Perhaps generous liberals interested in this project might 
help in financing the caravan. 

* * * 


WHY I GO TO CHURCH 


I have just been reading the article in the American Maga- 
zine for January under the above heading, by Edgar A. Guest, 
Mr. Guest says in part: 


“T go to church because I would not care to live in a 
city or a state or a nation in which there were no 
churches and no churchgoers. I would rather have 
churchgoers for neighbors than non-churchgoers. I 
have never lost faith in the purpose of the church, nor in 
its ministry as a body. Furthermore, I believe in the 
people who support the church. I have only sympathy 
for the members of the ministry. Theirs is the toughest 
job I know, bar none. I go because I want my children 
to go to church. I want them to know something more 
of this life than business, sport, and self-amusement. I 
know only one institution that will teach them that they 
are divine.”’ 


These are only a few of the excellent reasons assigned by 
Mr. Guest: They are enough to cause each one of us to question 
himself as to why he does or does not attend divine worship. 

It is quite apparent that if Llewellyn Goodwin, John H. 
Grundy, Walter Hight and myself should each give a reason for 
church attendance, they would not be identical. Yet the gen- 
eral idea might be a good deal the same. 

Probably the major motive which takes me over to Island 
Avenue on Sunday mornings is a need for education. I find my- 
self constantly mingling with college and university graduates, 
students whose early advantages were far beyond my own. 
Keenly aware that I can never fully equalize this situation, I am 
eager to improve every opportunity toward that end. The same 
thought is present when I go to a lecture and more or less so when 
I attend the movies, theater or a circus. In fact, it surrounds 
and in part motivates about everything I do. 

But this thirst for information is by no.means my only 
reason for attending church. I expect to be schooled in modera- 
tion, philosophy, perhaps in charity and the other desirable 
qualities of mind and character. Such, in truth, are the influ- 
ences of the Sunday morning service. If I don’t profit by it in 
that way, the fault surely must be my own. 

Then there is the duty of every citizen, from which of course 
I am not exempt, to set a good example. With the possible ex- 
ception of the school, the church is the most potent single civil- 
izing influence of our time. What right have I to ignore it or 
withhold my interest? 

Then I suppose there is the feeling of security as to a future 
existence which should come from the study of revealed religion 
and association with devout people. This thought, however, is so 
illusive that I am not altogether sure that it exists for me. 

There are other reasons that appeal to me and many I know 
that appeal to others, but these that I have given are sufficient 
to cause every one to attend at least one church service a week. 
That is a very meager contribution to religion and the well being 
of the community. 

Theodore Roosevelt gave nine reasons for church attendance. 

1. In this actual world, a churchless community, a com- 
munity where men have abandoned and scoffed at or ignored 
their religious needs, is a community on the rapid down grade. 

2. Church work and church attendance mean the cultiva- 
tion of the habit of feeling some responsibility for others. 


3. There are enough holidays for most of us. Sundays differ 
from other holidays in the fact that there are fifty-two of them 
every year—therefore on Sundays go to church. 

4. Yes, I know all the excuses. I know that one can worship 
the Creator in a grove of trees, or by a running brook, or in a 
man’s own house, just as well as in a church. But I also know as 
a matter of cold fact that the average man does not thus worship. 

5. He may not hear a good sermon at church. He will hear 
a sermon by a good man who, with his good wife, is engaged all 
the week in making hard lives a little easier. 

6. He will listen to and take part in reading some beautiful 
passages from the Bible. And if he is not familiar with the 
Bible, he has suffered a loss. 

7. He will take part in singing some good hymns. 

8. He will meet and nod or speak to good, quiet neighbors. 
He will come away feeling a little more charitable toward all the 
world, even toward those excessively foolish young men who 
regard church-going as a soft performance. 

9. I advocate a man’s joining in church work for the sake 
of showing his faith by his works.—R. T. Patten, in the Inde- 
pendent Reporter, Skowhegan, Me. 


* * * 


THE THREE LINKS 
A. B. Hervey 


“And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three, but the 
greatest of these is love.”’ 

Thus ends that wonderful passage in which the Apostle 
expresses the very heart and soul of the message of Jesus. Our 
English translators have minimized its meaning by writing 
“‘charity’’ in place of ‘‘love.’’ Charity is but a form or species of 
love. Love is the all-inclusive genus. 

Faith, hope, love. These make the substance of our spirit- 
ual life. They are linked together and they link us to the rest 
of the universe. Faith links us to God, the Infinite Father. 
Hope links us to the eternal future, the endless life. Love links 
us to our fellow creatures. ‘“‘And the greatest of these is love.’’ 
Why the greatest? Because the need for love is greatest. 

Faith and hope are things personal to the individual. Each 
must fashion his idea of the Infinite One as best he can, and we 
all know how differently it is done as between individuals and 
races. In any case we know that it comes very far short of 
the reality. The best we can say is that we believe in the exist- 
ence of God, and that He is good and wise and just and com- 
passionate, and that He is a loving Father, as Jesus has taught 
us, but as to His personality, beyond these mental and moral 
traits which we ascribe to Him, we know nothing. 

Hope like faith is an individual matter and is linked to it, 
for “faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.’”’ The future is hidden from us, no doubt for 
the best of reasons, not only the eternal future, but the future of 
to-morrow, the future of the next moment. 

But love is different. It is not limited to the individual. 
It links us to and knits us in with all other human beings. It 
is concerned with all our actions, with our most hidden motives. 
It provides the most accurate measure of the good and evil 
which we do. It has a law for our social relations, for our po- 
litical institutions, for our national and international conduct. 
Whatsoever is not kind is not right. It is the logic and the soul 
of the Golden Rule, which is primarily the law of the Brotherhood. 

No human relation is alien to its domain. Even our enemies 
are included. For ‘I say unto you, love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you and persecute you.” 

Love is the infallible test of the reality of our religion. 
“He that loveth not knoweth not God, for God is love.” “If a 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: for he 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?” 

Practically the whole business of the spiritual life of man 
is motivated by the third link in this chain. That is why it is 
the “greatest of these.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TOMLINSON STRONG, THE LEADER WEAK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is certainly refreshing and encouraging to read the ar- 
ticle by Rey. Vincent E. Tomlinson in the June 9 issue of the 
Leader under “Reactions of Our Readers,’ headed, “Has It 
Not Gone Far Enough?” 

I believe if the truth were known there are hundreds of 
Universalists who feel as he does. I am glad to let him know 
that I do and I wish every one of the same opinion would write 
to him or the Leader and say so. 

To me it was a great mistake when the name Universalist 
was dropped from the title of our church paper, although after 
reading some of the articles that have appeared on politics, and 
the weak attitude against the liquor traffic and smoking, I have 
been almost grateful that the name did not appear. Why try 
to be so liberal as to bend over backward, and why not come out 
strongly against all forms of evil when they are under discus- 
sion? 

Dr. Tomlinson is right in assuming that there are many 
loyal Universalists who believe our Universalist faith is worthy 
of our staunchest loyalty, and that we have a right to expect 
our church officials and our church paper to make this their chief 
business. If they do a good job they will have a Universalist 
denomination that will lead as it has in the past. 

William C. Jewett. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 


* * 


THE APOLOGY WE OWE THE BAPTISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was very much surprised to read the editorial in the May 
19 issue of the Leader, entitled ‘‘An Attack on Ford Hall Forum,”’ 
in which you refer to the action of the Baptist Social Union as 
“narrow, intolerant, short-sighted, and unpatriotic, and, more- 
over, false to every great tradition of the Baptists.”’ 

I beg to enclose a letter by the secretary of the Baptist 
Social Union, Walter L. van Kleeck, published in the Boston 
Herald Mail Bag on May 31, 1928, explaining in detail the cause 
for the action of the Union. Mr. van Kleeck is a lawyer con- 
nected with the old and able law firm of Hutchins and Wheeler. 
Every lawyer knows the very high standing of this firm. It ap- 
pears that the Ford Hall Forum was not adhering to the pur- 
poses of the Ford Trust. I had read myself, long before your 
editorial, that the reason for the action of the Union was this. 
Unless you are prepared to contradict Mr. van Kleeck’s state- 
ment, I think you owe the Baptists an apology. You surely 
should have made some attempt to investigate the facts before 
sending country-wide such a bitter and untrue condemnation. 

Samuel W. Mendum. 

Boston, Mass. 


The letter of Mr. van Kleeck to which this correspondent 
refers is in form perfect, in fact rubbish. Technically it registers 
one hundred per cent; morally zero. The argument is that the 
Baptist Social Union legally had no right to use funds to help the 
Ford Hall Forum. If so, the Baptist Social Union found it out 
rather late in the day. Mr. van Kleeck makes a plea ‘‘in confes- 
sion and avoidance.” 

The letter quotes this noble passage from Daniel Ford’s 
will: ‘‘It being my desire and hope that these gifts and the great 
and far reaching responsibilities they involve may stimulate 
the religious interest of its members in the welfare of those who 
are dependent on the returns from their daily toil for their liveli- 
hood and in promoting such welfare through distinctly Christian 
agencies.”’ It is doubtful if any greater service has ever been 
rendered the toilers than giving them the right to discuss the 
fundamental problems of life, liberty and livelihood, and mak- 
ing those whose lives are hard and bitter realize that there are 
men more fortunate who are willing to talk things over, hear 
their side and together try to find a better way. 


Competent counsel years ago advised the Baptist Social 
Union that legally they could appropriate Ford money for the 
Forum. The argument that such appropriation is illegal has been 
sought and found since the enemies of the Forum discovered 
that it was permitting the discussion of “dangerous questions.”’ 
The Rev. Herbert Johnson, who said publicly before the Con- 
gregational ministers that he believed it his duty to close every 
door he could to speakers like Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page, 
has been active in the movement to cripple Ford Hall by cut- 
ting off this appropriation. Quite true, as Mr. van Kleeck 
asserts, the action of the Baptist Social Union does not mean 
“that the members of the Baptist Social Union as individuals 
or as Baptists necessarily disapprove of the Forum as an in- 
stitution,” but nevertheless they have played directly into the 
hands of those who so completely disapprove of it that they 
would end it if they could. 

Baptists historically and actually are among the strongest 
forces in America for the preservation of free speech. Their 
whole system rests on the right of a man to follow his conscience. 
We honor and love the Baptists. That is why we regret un- 
Baptist acts which bring reproach on the great Baptist name. 

The Editor. 


* * 


MR. HOOVER AND THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of June 9 you treat editorially ‘““An Ignoble 
Attack on Hoover,’ in which you refer to an editorial in the 
Christian Century. You affect to summarize the case made by 
the Christian Century against Mr. Hoover, but for some reason, 
best known to yourself, you make no mention of the one fact 
which provided the whole basis of the editorial—the fact which 
in truth was the editorial. The fact emphasized in the Christian 
Century, which you omit, is the letter which Mr. Hoover wrote 
to Mr. Fall, offering to allow Mr. Fall to dictate the terms in 
which he (Mr. Hoover) should reply to those who were protest- 
ing against the Teapot Dome steal. 

The situation under which Mr. Hoover made this blanket 
whitewash offer to Mr. Fall makes his action one demanding ex- 
planation. A reputable oil executive, now vice-president of one 
of the largest and most conservative banking houses in America, 
had placed before Mr. Hoover the facts as to the secret leasing of 
Teapot Dome. If Mr. Hoover is the efficient administrator he 
is claimed to be, he must have seen that there was something 
wrong, and very wrong, in a deal thus covered up. Instead of 
investigating, and instead of demanding an explanation that 
explained, he told Mr. Fall, ‘I shall be glad to convey to this 
gentleman any reply that you may suggest,’’ and dropped the 
matter therewith. 

These undisputed facts leave but one of two conclusions 
possible. Either Mr. Hoover did not perceive the implications 
of trickery in the case as placed before him, in which case his 
reputation for acumen is seriously weakened, or he was content 
to allow Mr. Fall and those associated with him to steal this 
enormous wealth from the government without making protest, 
in which case his record as a public official suffers. To say, as 
you say, that “if he had had any reason to suspect wrong-doing 
he would have spoken,” is to say that he could not understand 
the implications of a case of fraud and corruption when spread 
before him by a reputable party and in such form as to arouse 
the suspicions of any intelligent person. 

Paul Hutchinson, 
Managing Editor of the Christian Century, 


Mr. Hoover was dealing with a rival oil man disappointed 
over not getting the lease himself. To ask a colleague in the 
Cabinet, who at the time was in perfectly good standing, how he 
would like to have the letter of this oil man answered was the 
natural and proper thing to do. 

The complaint of this oil man already had been laid before 
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Mr. Hoover’s official chief, the President of the United States. 
As a Cabinet official, Mr. Hoover was fully justified in leaving 
with the President a matter of this kind concerning which no- 
body outside of the group involved had information. 

To assert that Mr. Hoover ought to have suspected trickery 
at that stage of the matter is to assert that he ought to have 
possessed omniscience. To virtually charge him with being either 
a dummy or a knave illustrates a prejudice so violent and an 
ignorance of men and of public matters in the United States so 
colossal that it is hopeless to argue with it. 

“Or he was content to allow Mr. Fall and those associated 
with him to steal this enormous wealth from the government 
without making protest’? are words which in our opinion are 
actionable legally and monstrous ethically. 

The writer of this letter is not fairly revealed by what he 
writes. 

The Editor. 


* * 


NOT ASHAMED TO SHOW THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can not see how any really liberal person can be ashamed 
or afraid to show the very best religious paper published to any 
one. I am certainly proud of our paper, and the only thing I 
worry about is that our members do not give it a greater circu- 
lation. The great defect in our own Universalist people in 
generations past is their lack of faith to stand up for what they 
sincerely believe to be true. I am from Universalist families 
on both my father’s and mother’s side, and have never been 
afraid to affirm my belief on any occasion, even though I am more 
radical than my parents were. I would rather stand alone as a 
minority of one and uphold my honest opinions than travel with 
the more popular majority. I often give my copies of the Leader 
to Orthodox friends and find that there are many liberal-minded 
people in other denominations. 

Times have changed since I was young. Nearly fifty years 
ago I taught school in a country district and boarded with the 
trustee. Near neighbors were a delightful old couple who were 
Universalists, though there was no church of our denomination 
near. Mrs. E. died and Mr. E. sent to a distant city for a Uni- 
versalist minister to officiate at her funeral. Mrs. E’s relatives 
were so narrow and bigoted that they refused to attend the 
funeral. I can not believe that there are any such bigots left 
in these days of enlightenment. 

Many of the people in the Southland are nearly fifty years 
behind most Northern communities, and there may be some of 
the breed left, but I have never met any of them. 

F.S. Hammond. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

* * 


THE KIND OF THING THAT DITCHES THE CAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with interest your editorial condemning the Christian 
Century for what you call an “‘ignoble” attack on Secretary Hoov- 
er. I desire to say, in differing from you, that I feel that the 
Christian Century has performed a real service. Too long has a 
cowardly silence anent known culpability been indulged in by 
men whose high position and its implied fitness should have 
prompted a different course. 

That the most disgraceful chapter in our national history 
was for four years—1921-1925—in the writing is denied by but 
few. It involved not two but four or five of the President’s 
official family. Not oil scandals alone, but debauches at the 
cottage on K St., and upon the Mayflower. This was known 
to many, and should have and could have been known by every 
member of the President’s official family. And your contention 
that Secretary Hoover was too busy to know about it impugns his 
fitness for the job more completely than the blatant frothings of 
an avowed antagonist. President Roosevelt once wrote to a 
confederate, ‘‘We are practical men.” If Mr. Hoover didn’t 
know he wasn’t a practical man, and I insist that by that token 
not qualified for the position to which he aspires. If he did know 


and kept quiet he lacks another most vital quality in a President. 
When corruption crept in to discredit the Grant Administration, 
General Grant issued a ukase, “Let not a guilty man go un- 
punished.”’ Yet for four years and longer since these things 
have become publicly known President Coolidge has been silent 
in seven languages, ditto Hoover, Mellon, Wilbur, Kellogg, et al, 
and justice has been continuously defeated. Any man who 
can’t see in whatever crime wave we may have at this time a 
cause in public corruption and the apparent indifference amount- 
ing to near acquiescence of those who should be loudest in de- 
nunciation, is deficient in mental perception, or blinded by 
political prejudice, or criminally indifferent. 

We have read much lately about “‘birds of a feather,’’ and 
any man who for eight years could sit with men called by Presi- 
dent Harding and retained by President Coolidge without ut- 
tering for public consumption a single protest, doesn’t deserve 
the confidence of the American people, and I am sure will not 
receive it. Secretary Mellon and Chairman Butler knew of a 
defenseless piece of work by Mr. Hays, and were for three years 
or more silent, and only by the untiring and conscientious efforts 
of a different sort of public servant was this disgraceful thing 
uncovered. 

I have no disposition to join in any effort to separate you 
from your job, but I do think that you and others could be better 
employed than in cuttingly condemning those who are calling 
attention to an unjustifiable silence on various kinds of malfeas- 
ance and personal villainy, by those who were in a position to 
know and morally obligated to reveal. 

The church suffers, the state suffers, society suffers, when we 
attempt to explain or justify the silence of public officials on 
official misconduct and personal culpability which they are in a 
position to know. 

Any man who turns on the light is a benefactor, and any 
man who could but doesn’t should have meted to him a punish- 
ment commensurate to his offense of aiding and abetting the 
evil doer. , 

Frank Blackford. 

Ell Dorado, Ohio. 


We agree with this correspondent in one thing only: his 
deep conviction that wrong must be exposed, in high places or 
low, and our laws enforced. Beyond that, we refer him to our 
reply to the Christian Century in this issue. 

Our correspondent seems to believe it was incumbent on 
Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Hoover to issue statements about the oil 
investigation. We honor them for keeping silent. If the men 
who had the investigation and the prosecution in hand had failed 
to do their duty, it would have been time for other Government 
officials to act. The Government of which Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Coolidge were a part dealt with the oil business effectively. The 
Senators who first discovered suspicious facts, the law officers who 
handled the matter before the courts, rendered conspicuous 
service. An attempt of other officials to leap into the spotlight 
by bold denunciation of wrong would have looked cheap and 
would have been cheap. We consider it about as necessary for 
Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Hoover to say publicly that they were 
shocked and saddened by the oil scandals as it would be for them 
to say publicly that they are against men starving their children 
or beating their wives. And if they had issued statements during 
the progress of the trials defense counsel might properly have 
asked for a mistrial, on the ground of improper, unfair in- 
fluences brought to bear on the jury. 

It will not be an easy thing to smear oil on either Mr. Cool- 
idge or Mr. Hoover. They have back of them incorruptible 
characters tested in all kinds of human relations, and also spot- 
less reputations. 

The finest services rendered by Government officials do not 
get into the newspapers. Under the surface in Washington all 
is not black and foul and degrading. As often it is pure, upright, 
self-sacrificing. Protest has its place, but a government simply 
of protest would quickly ditch the car. 

The Editor. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 
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Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 


Tributes. 

256. Mrs. Louise Perkins, Rutland, Vt. 
Alice E. Fisher. 

257. Mrs. Mary E. Gray, Medina, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour B. Murdock. 

258. Frances Addie Mansfield, Wakefield, Mass. 

259. A. V. Edwards, Hackettstown, N. J. 
Rev. John Henry Tatem. 

260. Mrs. Carrie E. Pierce, Watertown, N. Y. 
Mr. Franklin Pierce. 

261. Louise A. Keeler, Medford Hillside, Mass. 

262. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph D. Thomas, Wayzata, Minn. 
Benjamin C. Putnam. 

263. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph D. Thomas, Wayzata, Minn. 
Mrs. Carolyn C. Thomas. 

264. Mrs. Mary H. Dunton, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Capt. Dennie W. Farr. 

265. Mrs. L. H. Pratt, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sara Nostrant. 

266. Emma T. Gray, Port Washington, N. Y. 
Alfred F. Gray. 

267. Emma T. Gray, Port Washington, N. Y. 
A. Freeman Gray. 

268. Emma T. Gray, Port Washington, N. Y. 

269. Janette A. Leonard, Morris, N. Y. 

270. George C. Felch, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Carlton Feich. 

271. George C. Felch, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Mrs. Charlotte Felch. 

272. Mrs. Florence S. Ryan, Boston, Mass. 
Georgia Anna Small. 

273. Hattie L. E. Snow, Dennisport, Mass. 
Ida Evelyn Ellis. 

274. Ethel M. Beaumont, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Miss Adaline Andrews. 

275. Ethel M. Beaumont, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

_ Mrs. Clarissa A. Beaumont. 

276. Ethel M. Beaumont, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Miss Lillian A. Beaumont. 

277. Mrs. J. Murray Eaton, Fulton, Il. 
J. Murray Eaton. 

278. Townsend W. Miller Heirs, Markesan, Wis. 


Townsend and Catherine Miller. 


279-283. Frances McF. Brigham, Northampton, Mass. 


284. Universalist Church, Brewton, Ala. 
285. Mrs. Anna Hungerford, Brookfield, Mo. 
286. E. Manford Blacksher, Brewton, Ala. 
Martha Blacksher. 
287. A.J. Torsleff, South Acton, Mass. 
Minnie E. Torsleff. 
288-290. Helen E. Rice and Harriet Sturtevant, East Boston, 
Mass. 
Amelia A. Sturtevant. 
291. Dr. F. K. Ainsworth, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. Clayton Ainsworth. 
292-293. Mary E. Martin, Joliet, Ill. 
Anton C. Martin. 
294. First Universalist Parish, Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
295. Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. Besse, Concord, N. H. 
296. Erwin R. McLaughlin, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
297. B.G. McIntire, Norway, Maine. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Marion McFarlen. 


Carroll Lee McIntire. 


299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
304. 
305. 
306. 


307. 
308. 


309. 


310. 


oll. 
312. 


313. 


314. 


Lucy Williams Isham, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Farwell Family of North Charleston, N. H., and 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Perry Scott, Albion, Penn. 
Rosa V. Hanscom Lowell, Leeds Junction, Maine. 
Alice L. and Mary E. Bartlett, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Marcus Bartlett. 
Alice L. and Mary E. Bartlett, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fanny Kelley Bartlett. 
Alice L. and Mary E. Bartlett, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jane C. Bartlett. 
Alice L. and Mary E. Bartlett, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Allen P. Bartlett. 
Anna I. Dillon, Providence, R. I. 
Benjamin R. Dillon. 
Anna I. Dillon, Providence, R. I. 
Caroline Becherer. 
Miss Lydia G. Bowden, Marblehead, Mass. 
Miss Lydia G. Bowden, Marblehead, Mass. 
Joseph G. Bowden. 
Mrs. Leonard A. Burnham, Gloucester, Mass. 
Mr. Leonard A. Burnham. 
H.S. Easley, Macon, Mo. 
H.S. Easley. 
Mrs. A. P. Chapman, Albion, N. Y. 
Martha P. Head, Essex, Mass. 
John F. James. 
Eben Prescott and Helen Arnold Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 
Eben Prescott. 
Eben Prescott and Helen Arnold Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 
Helen A. Prescott. 


315-317. Mertie F. Waldron, Dover, N. H. 


318. 


319. 


Mertie F. Waldron. 
Mrs. Frank H. Gage, Swampscott, Mass. 
Mr. Charles H. Aborn. 
Mrs. Frank H. Gage, Swampscott, Mass. 
Mrs. Charles H. Aborn. 
(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 


Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
ert Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 
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Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 


176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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The next step upward in the development of the human consciousness will not be achieved by either slovenly credulity or 
slovenly skepticism, but only by a terrifying mental travail—J. W. N. Sullivan, in ‘‘Gallio.’”’ 


Growing Up 
By Karl de 
Sie 75s) 
Out of all the literature designed to give 
to children some knowledge of how they 
came into being, “‘Growing Up”’ is, at 
least in my experience, unique in its 
clarity, its simplicity, and its sympathetic 
approach to the subject. So many adults, 
writing for children, avoid the mistake of 
soaring over their heads only to run into 
the equally great mistake of talking down 
to them in a way which succeeds only in 
antagonizing the intelligent child. Mr. 
de Schweinitz does neither. Beginning 
as he does with plant life, he paints an 
appealing picture of the nodding flowers, 
the bee dusty with pollen, the wind, and 
all the other elements which help in fer- 
tilization. Continuing through fish and 
bird life, he shows the different ways in 
which the eggs are fertilized and cared for; 
thence through the life of the mammals, 
first the small, then the larger animals, 
arriving at last at the beginnings of man- 
kind. This he does in direct, simple 
language, stressing particularly the greater 
care which is taken of the ova of the more 
complex forms of life, and showing how 
through the love element the beginnings of 
human life may best be protected and rise 
to the highest development. In fact, the 
author achieves the difficult result of 
satisfying the child’s eager curiosity and 
at the same time inspiring him with a 
sense of the beauty of the sex relation and 
of the creation of a new life. In this he is 
materially aided by the numerous charm- 
ing illustrations which really form an 
integral part of the text. My own feeling 
about the book has been verified by watch- 
ing its effect upon my child, and I should 
like to see ‘““Growing Up”’ in the hands of 
every mother of normally alert and 
curious children. 


Schweinitz. (Macmillan. 


HR. G. N. 


* * 


Psychological Care of Infant and Child 


By John B. Watson, Ph. D. (W. W. 

Norton & Co. $2.50.) 

Parents want to bring up their children 
intelligently. But how many realize that 
the training during early infancy has 
important, lasting effects? There are 
even some who feel it is a simple task. 

The mothers and fathers who are for- 
tunate enough to read Dr. Watson’s book 
before the first baby is born will be warned 
of many pitfalls. The very simple fact, 
discovered by scientific experiments, that 
restricting motions are conducive to anger 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


even in the new-born and may be the sow- 
ing of seeds for future tantrums, is un- 


known to most mothers. Not even 
thoughtful attention could give this 
warning. 


Dr. Watson says: “‘There are no in- 
stincts. We build in at an early age 
everything that is later to appear.’”’ The 
child is what we make him. He believes 
that the important close contact between 
parents and children is best kept by those 
who talk all things out freely. Particularly 
difficult is the problem of sex education, 
which is so completely neglected in many 
homes. It is most interestingly dealt with 
in the chapter on this subject. 

Whether one agrees with Dr. Watson 
or not, his book can not help but stimulate 
thought. Many mothers would welcome 
a more detailed discussion. 

Ep iViC le 


* * 


Bold Prophecies 


To-day and To-morrow Series. (E. P. 
Dutton. $1.00 each ) 


Some years ago Messrs. E. P. Dutton 
and Company captured the imagination 
of thinking people by issuing the first of 
a series of little volumes in which some of 
the ablest students of the past and present 
ventured to peer into the unknown future 
and tell us what they could see. Succes- 
sive volumes have generally maintained 
the interest aroused by “Icarus” and 
“Daedalus.’”’ True, one suspects some- 
times that the wish is father to the thought, 
but even then to be permitted to see what 
sort of world these prophets would like to 


live in is a harmless recreation, perhaps 


even a salutary shock! 

Before us are five more volumes with 
more or less significant titles in the estab- 
lished tradition of classicism. ‘‘Pomona’’ 
(Basil de Selincourt) discusses the future 
of English; “Iconoclastes’”’ (Hubert Grif- 
fith) the future of Shakespeare; ‘“Hymen’’ 
(Norman Haire) the possibilities in im- 
pending changes affecting marriage; ‘‘Gal- 
lio’? (J. W. N. Sullivan) the tyranny of 
science; “‘Archimedes’” (L. L. Whyte) 
the future of physics. 

Occasionally from a mountain-top one 
catches a glimpse through thick clouds of 
smiling valleys on an unfamiliar side of 
the range. So brief is the opening in the 
fog that one doubts whether one has been 
a victim of illusion; yet for the moment 
every detail stood out clearly. These 
glimpses into a problematical future have 
the same vividness of detail and yet the 
same unconvincingness. Somehow one 
can not forget the near-by clouds. Who 
are these who see steadily what we can 


only catch in fleeting moments? They are 
but fallible creatures like ourselves. 

Mr. de Selincourt studies the English 
character as well as the English language. 
He sees the life of to-day ‘richer in its 
opportunities, more exhilarating in its 
occupations, more tantalizing in its ques- 
tions, more urgent in the close pressure of 
its reality’’ than ever before, and believes 
that men “who enter into all these things 
in flesh and blood will not fail to lift their 
meaning one day into the ideal world of 
books.”’ 

Mr. Griffith pleads for such rendering 
of Shakespeare as will fitly recognize 
that “there is nothing that is Shakespearian 
—and nothing that can be more human.’’ 
The one greatest error is to invent a special 
set of symbols, mannerisms, movements, 
pronunciations, gestures, that are alone 
imagined to be Shakespearian. To think 
of the great authors as dead people is 
“not only to lessen them and cheapen 
them, but to miss their meaning... . 
The masterpieces of poetry and character 
remain because the things that they have 
to say have never been said elsewhere so 
well.’ ; 

“Hymen”’ does not give us an attractive 
picture of marriage as Dr. Haire thinks it 
should be. There is a cynicism that 
detracts from the value of the rare frank- 
ness and honesty of purpose of the book. 
Probably the author would say he is 
merely “facing facts,’ but everything 
depends on the facts one chooses to 
face. The facts of polygamous desires 
are not the only relevant facts. ‘“Those 
fortunate enough,’”’ under the new free- 
dom, “‘to find a really satisfactory partner 
would choose monogamy, and even among 
those whose partner was only fairly satis- 
factory, many would tend to avoid the 
trouble of making a change,”’ as one puts 
up with an old house or an old servant. 
Of course, one must reply, a “‘satisfactory 
partner’’ is never found, but always made 
in and through the experience of partner- 
ship. The complacent toleration of pro- 
fessional vice as “inevitable,” the predic- 
tion of artificial reproduction, the bland 
suggestion that ‘later still’ (a saving 
phrase) society will probably legalize 
abortion in special cases and infanticide 
for defectives, and at a less distant date 
will recognize the citizen’s right to eu- 
thanasia (suicide under easy conditions) 
at his own request—these are features of 
Dr. Haire’s prophecy which are clearly 
intended not to persuade others but to 
stimulate his readers to think for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Sullivan concludes his survey of 
science with the (now quite common) 
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statement that ‘science gives us. a de- 
scription and at best a partial description 
of the universe. Its teachings “‘so far as 
the spiritual problems of men are con- 
cerned, need no longer be regarded as 
stultifying; they are merely irrelevant.” 
“Archimedes” pictures the physicist join- 
ing hands with the student of life. “One 
thing only can guide humanity to a saner 
and richer life: the recognition and valu- 
ation of life.’”’ Science together with art 
can assist by revealing life’s most signif- 
icant forms, but the older mood of a 
science which exalted “natural law” above 
life must be left behind in favor of a new 
reverence for consciousness, life’s highest 


form. 
H.E-B.S. 


Community Churches 
By David R. Piper. (White, Clark and 

Colby. $1.50.) 

This book is a valuable contribution to 
community church literature. Its inter- 
pretation of the movement is clear and 
convincing and it is full of helpful and 
practical suggestions for those interested 
in the concrete problems of community 
church organization. 

The author describes the religious situ- 
ation in the villages and small towns out 
of which the community church has sprung, 

. explaining the different types of organiza- 
tion and how, largely for economic reasons, 
denominational barriers have been broken 
down and church members have met as 
one congregation with a community pro- 
gram as their common spiritual purpose. 

One question is raised by the book. 
The author states that “theoretically the 
community church is the expression of 
the composite religious consciousness of 
the community.’’ And again: “The com- 
munity church concept is that of helping 
the whole community to function coher- 
ently for the highest ethical and spiritual 
good.’”’ A broad and all-inclusive basis 
of membership, it would seem. And yet 
it is evident throughout the book that 
only the union of Christians is contem- 
plated. This would probably include the 
whole population in most rural districts 
and small towns. But how about the large 
cities where Jews, Buddhists, Hindus, and 
other non-Christians are living? Would 
the author exclude them from a religious 
fellowship that is supposed to be as wide 
as the community itself? Or would he take 
the position of the New York and Boston 
community churches which number many 
non-Christians in their membership and 
adapt their services accordingly? It would 
be interesting to know how the writer 
and the type of church he describes would 
meet this situation. 

G.L. W. 


Reviews are by: Mrs. Royal C. Nemiah 
and Mrs. Donald H. Jordan, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Gertrude L. Winslow, Sec- 
retary of the Community Church, Boston; 
and the editor of the department. 
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PLEASANT DAYS AT INGLENOOK 


Dr. and Mrs. George M. Twitchell are 
pleasantly located at their summer home, 
Inglenook, on the shore of Cochnewagan 
in Monmouth. This is a beautiful spot, 
and more so when considered from the 
aspect that it is all their own, their own in 
more than the sense of having the deed of 
it or having paid so much money for it; 
it is theirs because they made it. 

Its beauty is its interior decorations 
and the exterior surroundings. The pleas- 
ant rooms with open fire are indeed cheer- 
ful. 

More charming is looking at the cozy 
nook from a position in the vegetable 
garden. The house in summer is covered 
with running ivy, prodigious in amount. 
All about are apple and plum trees, while 
hedges and shrubs encompass it. All the 
plants in the garden, all the trees in the 
orchard, all the shrubbery, were set out 
and cared for by the inmates, and it has 
been a pleasant task and they have been 
happy in watching the scene grow beauti- 
ful. The couple have aged in a similar 
way. { 

And, withal, there has been the satis- 
faction of knowing that it has been a 
profitable venture. Dr. Twitchell has put 
into operation plans that have been in his 
head many years and he has made a great 
success of his fruit and vegetable ex- 
periments because he has thought them out 
and figured them through first. Though 
there are but seven acres, seasons have 
not been unusual when the net profit has 
been round $1,400. 

The writer was asked by a farmer once, 
“What would Dr. Twitchell do if he was 
on my farm?’’ ‘“‘What did you do on your 
farm last year?’’ was a question in reply. 
“Not much of anything,’”’ was the answer. 
“Well, last year Dr. Twitchell cleaned up 
nigh about $1,500 on his little place.” 

This year the plum trees have blossomed 
wonderfully well; the trees have been 
loaded second only to the great crop of 
1919 when he sold 130 bushels from twen- 
ty-two trees. 

Last year the trees had a liberal applica- 
tion of acid phosphate and in the fall 
were heavily pruned. 

If the rain lets up long enough for the 
bees to do their work there will be a big 
crop this year. 

This year it was necessary to cut back 
the hedges, they were growing so large. 
The removal of the raspberry and huge 
gooseberry bushes along the edge of the 
garden has changed the scenery quite a 
bit. 

Here Mr. and Mrs. Twitchell love to 
entertain their friends. They keep in 
close touch with all public affairs. Dr. 
Twitchell, from his years of experience as 
an educator and lecturer, as a newspaper 
writer and editor, and his great love for 
agriculture, is only interested to see the 
affairs of the state and the nation managed 
so that the greatest good will come to the 
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basic industry, agriculture. Not that 
any other be neglected, but he knows full 
well with a prosperous agriculture there 
need be no fear for the state and nation’s 
happiness and success.—Lewiston Journal. 


* * 


BEQUESTS FOR MURRAY GROVE 


The Year-Book of the Murray Grove 
Association contains an inconspicuous 
but very suggestive paragraph in regard 
to bequests. It should be understood that 
the Association is legally organized and 
can hold any funds that may be left for 
permanent use. Since the book was 
issued the children of Mrs. James B. Mac- 
neal, of Baltimore, who was an ardent 
and faithful friend uf the Association, 
have announced a bequest of $250 from 
her estate. Other gifts are expected from 
loyal friends. 


* * 


AT PROVINCETOWN 


In the historic old church at Province- 
town, Mass., a beautiful new communion 
table was dedicated on Sunday, June 10, 
by the Rev. Nancy W. Payne Smith, a 
member of the parish. The table was given 
by Mrs. Edwin A. Grozier of Cambridge, 
Mass., in memory of her husband, the 
late Edwin A. Grozier, a Provincetown 
boy, who was the owner, publisher and 
editor of the Boston Post. Mrs. Grozier, 
who had expected to be present, was de- 
tained by the serious illness of a member 
of her family. 

The table is especially made to go with 
the pulpit and pulpit furniture which were 
put in the church a year or two ago, and 
which are copies of the old original pulpit 
and furniture except the long pulpit sofa, 
which is an original. It is a beautiful 
piece of work. With it came a flower 
table to stand in the pulpit. 

Mrs. Smith delivered an address which 
was most touching and appropriate and 
which went straight to the hearts of the 
congregation. She referred to the mem- 
bers of the congregation who had died 
since the last communion, Heman S. 
Cook, his wife, Hannah C. Cook, Phoebe 
A. Payne, and John Rosenthal, paying a 
beautiful tribute to each of these members 
of the parish. She then told simply and 
eloquently the story of Mr. Grozier’s 
life, his ardent enthusiasm for education, 
his great success in the world, his generosity 
toward his native town for which he al- 
ways had a great love, and his noble 
character. 

Rey. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of the 
Christian Leader, conducted the morning 
services and preached the sermon. Dr. 
van Schaick also officiated at the com- 
munion service which followed the service 
of dedication. 

Dr. Leroy Coons, State Superintendent, 
was the preacher on June 17 and an- 
nouncement was made that the Rey. 
Cornelius Greenway of Taunton had been 
chosen to be the summer pastor. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
June 24-30. Barre, 
Derby Line, Vt. 
‘Miss Slaughter: 
June 24-30. 
Dr. Huntley: 
June 24-30. Malden, 
quarters. 


Vt. (Institute); 


Camp Hill, Ala. (Institute). 


Mass.; Head- 


* * 


THE FIVE GREAT PAMPHLETS 


The first person to accept the offer of 
the General Association to send a group 
of pamphlets on science and religion was 
Mr. Henry W. Felton, of Montrose, Penn. 

The second request came from a lady 
away out in California, who wrote: 
“Please send me the entire number. I 
am an isolated liberal in an Orthodox 
community and these sound good to me. 
People who live in liberal thinking com- 
munities can not realize the lack of clear 
thinking that exists in places where there 
is no liberal movement.”’ 


* * 


FROM OHIO 


The village of Lyons lies almost forty 
miles west of the city of Toledo. To 
Universalists it is particularly interesting 
because of the location here of a Uni- 
versalist church—of a church which seems 
to be growing in interest, enthusiasm and 
in community usefulness while many 
other churches apparently lack these 
essential qualities. A week spent in 
Lyons meant the opportunity for personal 
calls upon most of the families; for meet- 
ings of the church school teachers and 
officers; for young people’s meetings and a 
party—but particularly for the organiza- 
tion of a young people’s group. The in- 
terest of the people was decidedly shown 
by the good-sized group which attended 
the final social, despite a steady downpour 
which might have served as a good ex- 
cuse to remain at home. 

Recently the Lyons church has com- 
pleted and dedicated a modern basement, 
with kitchen and dining rooms. In ad- 
dition rooms for social and recreational 
or other purposes are being completed at 
the back of the church. Decidedly the 
church has a vision of community useful- 
ness in terms of work for its childrenand 
young people. The minister is Rev. George 
Humberstone, a loyal member of the 
church, who preaches for the love of the 
work, and who travels each week from 
Toledo in order to be with the group. A 
Sunday school which can boast of such a 
group of young people as the Lyons 
church, can have much hope for the fu- 
ture. To this should be added certain 
church Jeaders who are interested and 
working for the young people. 

But Lyons does not stand alone among 
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* SOMETHING ABOUT FERRY 
= BEACH. XI. 
They Are Already at Work 


* 

* 

* 

* 
* * 
* * 
Be The Committee on Recommend- * 
* ations and Resolutions for the Ferry * 
* Beach Convention, foresight and * 
* fore-work, are thus early begin- * 
* ning their duties. They have re- * 
* ceived advance copies of most of * 
* the report of the Executive Board * 
* and are giving most careful consid- * 
* eration to what has been done and * 
* what ought to be done. Accord- * 
* ingly what they present at the con- * 
* vention will represent, not extem- * 
* poraneous and hasty thinking done * 
* in the sleepy hours of early morn- * 
* ing, but deliberate judgment. 2 
* ' The members of the committee * 
* are as follows: ni 
* Rev. Charles Kramer, of Connect- * 
we icut, chairman. - 
* Rey. Harold H. Niles, of Colorado. * 
* Miss Grace A. Rice, of New York. * 
* Rey. Hazel I. Kirk, representing * 
i Japan. S 
* Mr. M. C. Lovell, of Vermont. be 
* Mrs. Frank D. Adams, of Michigan. * 
* Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, of Pennsyl- * 
cS vania. 5 
* Mrs. Persis Shedd, of Maine. = 
* Rev. H. Elmer Peters, of Massa- * 
ba chusetts. - 
* Miss Myrtle Belyea, id 
* chusetts. i 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 


of Massa- 


Suggestions will be welcome. 
Write to Mr. Kramer at 85 Cottage 
St., Bridgeport. 


See full convention program in 
another section of the Leader. 
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Ohio churches in recent provision for 
better facilities for church work and for 
religious education. At North Olmstead 
the Universalist church has a parish house 
of which any church, city or country, 
might be proud. Increasingly it is be- 
coming a community center, as well as a 
center for church activities. This splendid 
parish house, the gift of Mr. Asher Coe 
and his sister Miss Fannie Coe, typifies in 
brick and stone their dream of the possi- 
bilities of development in the church 
with which they have been identified 
during their lives. Equipped with a fine 
stage and auditorium, with class-rooms, 
with kitchen and dining rooms, all in 
modern style, the building stands ready to 
be in use both on Sunday and for week 
days. The new minister, Rev. Thomas 
Murray, has begun his work with an 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


interest in religious education, and with 
an earnest desire to make both the church 
school and the church serve the best in- 
terests of the community. Work during 
the ten days here was centered upon se- 
curing additional workers, reorganizing 
parts of the curriculum, and particularly 
in stimulating an interest in the church 
school on the parts of the parents. North 
Olmstead should become an outstanding 
example of what can be done in the small 
town with a program of religious educa- 
tion and of community service. 

Miami City, or Aleony—choose which- 
ever name one pleases— is a tiny village 
near the town of Troy. Near the center 
of the village stands the Universalist 
church. For many years the church school 
has been continued despite irregular 
preaching services—and these usually 
by a non-resident pastor. Although small, 
one finds in the school a fine spirit among 
the teachers, officers and pupils. One 
can not commend too highly the loyal de- 
votion of a small group who have kept the 
school going and who earnestly desire that 
the church shall live as an influence in 
the community.’ Here at Miami City the 
week’s field work allowed opportunity for 
meeting most of the people either closely 
or distantly connected with the. church, 
for talks with teachers and officers, for 
play hours and story hours with the chil- 
dren—and above all for encouraging the 
workers to feel the importance of the work 
which it is theirs to do. 

The strength of the Universalist move- 
ment in®Ohio is in its towns and villages. 
Should we not ask ourselves as well—is 
not this the place of greatest strength of 
the Universalist Church? And are we as 
a denomination giving sufficient strength, 


encouragement and support to such as 


these? 
M.F.S. 


* * 


THE LEADERS AT LYNN 


It is no wonder that we have a good 
school at Lynn. The pastor, the parish 
secretary and the director of young 
people’s activities are thoroughly congenial 
and are entirely devoted to progressive 
ideas in religious education. 

Mr. Carl A. Hempel has just made his 
seventh annual report as superintendent 
of the church school. Every year under 
his leadership has been one of progress, 
and the outlook is now better than ever 
before. 

The average attendance during the year 
was 259. There are seventy-three teachers 
and officers and there is a waiting list. 

The introduction of a new diploma 
system of awards has proved highly profit- 
able. This school can be depended upon 
always to participate generously in every 
denominational enterprise. 


Among Our Churches 
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North Carolina Letter 


From Morehead to 
Murphy, from Roaring 
Gap to Pigeon River, 
the Old North Siate 
is, at this season, alive 
and radiant. Making 
my plans to visit In- 
man’s Chapel, I decide 
to take a couple of 
days extra and “do the mountains.” The 
North Carolina mountains are always 
worth doing, but never more so than about 
the first of June. With Mrs. Bishop and 
one of our lady parishioners I left Rocky 
Mount late one afternoon for Greensboro. 
All along over the Coastal Plain lay the 
great expanses of cotton and tobacco 
fields, dark green against the contrasting 
colors of the finely cultivated soils. Many 
of the old fences along the roadway were 
covered with a profusion of honeysuckle 
whose blossoms, toward evening, filled 
the air with fragrance. Just beyond 
Raleigh we began to ascend on to the 
famous Piedmont Plateau. This, the 
knowing ones tell us, is the most healthful 
section in the whole United States. If 
one is to judge from the number of edu- 
cational institutions on this plateau, it 
should be one of the most intellectual 
sections of the country. Between the 
Coastal Plain and the high mountain 
ranges to the west are situated innumer- 
able schools and colleges. One of these, 
the University of North C arolina, is the 
oldest state university in the United States 
and is ranked among the very best, Then 
we came to Duke University at Durham. 
Here a great building program is being 
carried out. Yale alone, of all the uni- 
versities of America, has a greater endow- 
ment than Duke. * * Greensboro.—The 
North Carolina College for Women, Guil- 
ford and some other colleges are situated 
here. But we are interested mainly be- 
cause of the Universalist church here 
over which Rey. Harry L. Canfield pre- 
sides. Recenily Mr. Canfield delivered 
the sermon at the State University. It 
was University Sunday, which is cele 
brated once a year and all churches attend. 
This indicates something of the esteem in 
which Mr. Canfield is held in the com- 
munity. The vigorous little church group 
at Greensboro has purchased a fine lot 
on which they hope sometime io build a 
church. It is no easy matter for this 
group to meet all the local expenses of 
running a church in a renied hall, pay its 
State and national obligations, interest on 
indebtedness, and do very much toward 
liquidating said indebtedness. But they 
are fighting on in the hope that the day will 
come when some one will catch a clear 
vision of service in the Kingdom, and out 
of the ashes of a mortgage a church will 
arise. Greensboro is our next objective. 


As the Mohammedan in prayer turns his 
face toward Mecca, so do we in anticipa- 
tion turn our faces toward this flourishing 
city of the Piedmont. * * Among the 
Mountains.—Thirty miles directly west 
of Greensboro is Winston-Salem, famous 
for many things but perhaps for nothing 
so much as for the Easter service held 
each Easter morning at 6 o'clock by the 
Moravians. People travel hundreds of 
miles to be present at this ceremony. 
Leaving the plateau near this point one 
soon begins to catch glimpses of the 
mountain ranges and mighty peaks tower- 
ing into the sky. Just where the Blue 
Ridge breaks over from Virginia, is one of 
the most picturesque of these peaks. 
Out from the little hills, stretching away 
in a checkerboard of beautiful farms and 
orchards, Roaring Gap rises abruptly to a 
height of over forty-seven hundred feet. 
I have been over the Mohawk Trail with 
its famous hairpin curve. But where the 
Mohawk Trail has one hairpin curve, 
Roaring Gap has a half a dozen. Angelina 
Angelina is the family car) would take a 
fresh start at each curve and pull away 
valiantly, until at last we stood at the 
summit. Far to the northward the Blue 
Ridge stretched away to the Shenandoah. 
To the west and south were the Great 
Smokies. Mount Mitchell lifts her head the 
highest of all the mountains east of the 
Mississippi. In these ranges are six peaks, 
all of which are higher than Mount Wash- 
ington. From Roaring Gap to Pigeon 
River is one of the most beautiful drives in 
America. As we climbed ridge after ridge, 
we found the roadside often bordered with 
Indian paint brush and pink or yellow 
azaleas and here and there great beds of 
triliums. Mountain laurel and rhodo- 
dendron were just beginning to peep 
through. Wild cherry filled some of the 
glens like great banks of snow. The lighter 
shades of the poplar, elm and ash stood out 
in marked contrast to the heavy dark green 
of the pine. We followed mountain streams 
that would make any lover of trout fish- 
ing sing, “No more let sin and sorrow 
reign.” At Boone we stopped tio in- 
vestigate. Here old Daniel Boone once 
camped on his way across the Great Smoky 
to make Kentucky famous. We were told 
that we were now 3,333 feet above sea 
level and that the Chamber of Commerce 
had a standing offer of five dollars for the 
scalp of each and every mosquito captured 
in Boone. Accordingly we rented a cot- 
tage at Boone and after July first that will 
be our summer White House. * * In- 
man’s Chapel.—Friendly House and the 
chapel stand at the forks of the Pigeon. 
The mountains come down from every 
direction, forming a Titan circle about the 
little valley. Miss Powell and Miss Down- 
ing met us in Canton. We found them at 
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the A. and P. store buying supplies. 
Among other things was a freezer of ice 
cream for the party, for Friendly House was 
graduating a teachers’ training class that 
night. Late that afternoon Jupiter Plu- 
vius, having gathered all the waters of 
the surrounding heavens, dumped it 
down in the valley of the Pigeon. But as 
night descended upon the rain drenched 
valley, lanterns twinkled down the moun- 
tain trail, and the young men and women 
came in and gathered around the fire 
Place in the sitting room. Ten of these 
young people had completed the first 
unit of the prescribed Sunday School 
Teachers’ Training Course. Their ex-_ 
aminations and demonstrations showed 
they had not done superficial work. Two 
of the boys could not be at the exercises 
because they had to work most of the 
night filling a car with “acid wood” (tan 
bark) so that it would be ready to be - 
Picked up by the single train that comes 
down from Sunburst each morning. This 
training class is but a part of the wonder- 
ful Sunday school Miss Powell has de- 
veloped. There are seventy-one names 
on the Cradle Roll. Seven years ago Miss 
Powell organized a Cradle Roll of twenty- 
one. With the exception of those who have 
died or moved away, every one of these 
is In the Sunday school to-day. These 
mountains produce abundant material 
for the Cradle Roll, the Cradle Roll is 
producing material for the Sunday school 
and the Sunday school at Inman’s is 
producing a higher type of citizen. 
Conerete evidence of this is not hard to ' 
find. After the graduating exercises and = 
festivities were over, the young people 
lighted their lanterns and departed into 
the shadows of the mountains. We sat 
about the fireplace and talked. The mem- 4 
bers of Friendly House family told me of 
their work, their hopes and their needs. 
Never once was there a note of complain- 
ing. They love these folks and there was 
only regret that they could not do more. 7 
The next day was “cemetery day” at 

Inman’s. From far and near the folks came 
to trim the shrubbery, cut the weeds and 
grass and plant flowers. After the noon- ‘ 
day meal, which we ate under the hemlocks 4 
on the hill, we went into the chapel and — 
held a brief memorial service for Father 3) 
Inman, that intrepid old pioneer who, for 
many years, preached Universalism up and 
down the valley of the Pigeon, and left 
the impress of his sterling character amid 
the mountains. That night I preached. 
Would the people return? It was a ques- 
tion. They had worked all day and walked | 
long distances. But they came again 
that night and, according to one of them, — 
“we had a right smart sermon, would I 
come again?’’ On my desk is a letterfrom _ 
Miss Powell asking me to preach each — 
night at Inman’s during the week of Sept. 
10 to 16. I shall go. * * The Cities of _ 
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the Plain.—Back from the mountains 
I find the work piling up. Here it always 
piles up as summer approaches. While 
our Northern churches are slowing up and 
getting ready to let go at vacation time, 
we are girding up our loins for the fray. * * 
Rocky Mount.—Rocky Mount has had 
services every Sunday, even though the 
| State Superintendent has been away a 
few times. We have put into operation 
our plan of church consolidation which we 
are now working throughout the entire 
state. The members of Old Sparta and 
Finch have all united with the church at 
Rocky Mount. These churches will not 
be abolished entirely. Services will be 
held in them now and then. Because of 
our good roads we can concentrate our 
work and give our ministers a chance to do 
work that is not possible in trying to cover 
a circuit. The Rocky Mount parish has 
recently purchased the lot next door, 
torn down the old buildings and beautified 
the premises. We were compelled to buy 
this lot, as there was a garage within six 
feet of the pulpit. At our annual meeting 
in May we found that we didn’t owe a 
penny or have a penny in the treasury. 
We adopted a budget calling for $1,850 
for the ensuing year. The Mission Circle 
has been reorganized, and a new club 
known as the Wilose Club was recently 
organized among the younger members of 
the church. This is a study and social 
club and bids fair to become an important 
factor in the church. With the transfers 
and new members received our member- 
ship has increased over 100 per cent since 
last December. * * Kinston.—When the 
pastor of this church decided that he 
would make a better Episcopalian than 
Universalist, our people were somewhat 
broken up. But they remembered an 
old love, Rev. W. O. Bodell, who had 
wandered far away. We sent for him. 
Would he come? Yes, he would and did. 
No happier solution of the problem at 
Kinston could have been found. Already 
good reports are coming in. The State 
Superintendent will go to Kinston next 
Monday for a week of meetings. A hot 
time is sure to be had. * * Clinton.— 
This church, also, is rejoicing in a new 
pastor. Rey. Ordell E. Bryant from 
South Paris, Maine, came down in April 
and looked the situation over. It is not 
yet determined which he liked best—the 
situation or the sweet potatoes. At any 
rate he came back. Mrs. Bryant came 
down with him and spent a couple of weeks. 
On account of the family she returned. 
Mr. Bryant will go north in August and 
will bring his family south with him about 
the first of September. All of our churches 
are now supplied with pastors, and with 
good ones. We are now ready for a con- 
structive program for our state work. * * 
Outlaw’s Bridge.—Here is where Rev. 
_ John T. Fitzgerald reigns effectually and 
efficiently. Some time ago I was preach- 
ing on a Sunday morning at Kinston. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald wrote me saying they were 
to have an all day meeting. Would I 
come out and preach in the afternoon? 
If I would, they would hold dinner until 
one o’clock. That settled the matter. 
I got there just as they were starting in 
on that dinner. I took one look and began 
some measurements. The table was four 
feet wide, sixty feet long, and some one 
said the food on it had been an average of 
one foot deep. Figure’ out for yourself 
how much we ate. * * Kenansville.— 
One hundred and one years ago a group of 
men and women, independent of thought 
and courageous of action, met at Kenans- 
ville and organized the ‘‘Southern Con- 
vention of Universalists.” ‘To the latest 
posterity’’ they left a “‘sacred memento.’’ 
On June 8 we had the second memorial 
celebration commemorating this event. 
About three hundred people came. A 
fine program was splendidly carried out. 
We did something eminently worth while 
and we shall do it each year about this 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General 
Secretary, is on a Western trip for a con- 
ference with Dr. Adams in Detroit, to 
preach at Junction City, Kansas, June 
17, attend the Institute at Galesburg, 
Ill., June 18-22, and the Institute at Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 23-30. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe, General Superin- 
tendent, has been in Detroit the past week 
and in attendance upon the Iowa State 
Convention. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Sampson of North 
Weymouth, Mass., have gone to their 
summer camp at Monmouth, Maine. 
Mr. Sampson will make occasional busi- 
ness trips to Boston. 


Otis R. Rice, son of Dr. Clarence 
E. Rice, was ordained a deacon in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the chapel 
of the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge June 12, his father ‘‘present- 
ing” him for ordination. Mr. Rice was 
graduated from the school June 14. 


Rey. F. Osten-Sacken, Spring Valley, 
Wis., writes an interesting letter for 
“Team Work.’’ He is now pastor of a 
Congregational church. His last Uni- 
versalist pastorate was at Kent, Ohio. 


Rey. Samuel G. Ayres, D. D., has © 


received and accepted an invitation to 
the pastorate at Lewiston, Maine. The 
new work will begin September first. 


Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., preached 
Sunday morning, June 17, in the Old North 
Church, Boston. 


Rev. Otto S. Raspe, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has been invited to deliver the 
centennial sermon in his first parish as 
part of the celebration of the Morrisville, 
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time. Kenansville has become an in- 
stitution. * * Young People’s Weela.— 
A great ambition is about to be realized. 
Those who know North Carolina know of 
the number and quality of our young 
people. My hope has been that we should 
be able to gather these young people into 
a summer institute and weld them into a 
constructive force for the kingdom. We 
are now to make a beginning. Two cot- 
tages have been rented at White Lake, 
thirty miles south of Clinton, for the 
week of June 18 to 24. Two of the older 
women have volunteered to act as house 
mothers. A course of instruction is being 
prepared and registrations are coming in 
fast. The cottages will accommodate 
twelve each. We expect to fill them and 
overflow into a near-by hotel which has 
made us a special rate. Our great purpose 
this year is to get organized for the future. 
When this is done, look out for the young 
of Tarheelia! 
FB, Bishop, 


and Interests 


Vermont, church on Sunday, June 24, 
which is in conjunction with the session 
of the Vermont and Province of Quebec 
Convention. Dr. Leroy W. Coons will 
occupy the pulpit in the Cambridge church. 


Rev. George W. Penniman, D. D., of 
Monson, Mass., Rev. C. C. Conner of 
North Adams, Mass., and Rev. George M. 
Gerrish of Ware, Mass., arrangeda three- 
cornered exchange of pulpits on June 17. 


Captain Curtis Hoyt Dickins, senior 
chaplain of the United States Navy, a 
graduate of the Theological School of 
Tufts College, class of 1894, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity at 
the recent Commencement at that. in- 
stitution. 


Rev. Helene Ulrich of the Connecticut 
State Farm for Women, at Niantic, will 
spend her vacation in charge of the 
Universalist-Unitarian House at Lake 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Her address for the 
summer is Box 174, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Rey. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., 
was in Boston June 18 to attend the Com- 
mencement exercises of Tufts College, 
where he served as marshal of the Com- 
mencement Day procession. On June 20 
he addressed the Pennsylvania State 
Convention in Philadelphia. 


Rev. Harry A. Hersey of the class of 
1903 of Tufts, now of Canton, N. Y., 
represented the twenty-five year class at 
the alumni banquet in connection with 
the recent Commencement exercises, and 
served as toastmaster. 


Mrs. Anna C, Tillinghast of Cambridge, 
Immigration Commissioner of the port 
of Boston, spoke for the alumnae at the 
alumni banquet at the Tufts Commence- 
ment. 
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Illinois 


Peoria—Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
pastor. Children’s Day services, under 
the direction of Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., 
were in the form of an attempt to illumin- 
ate the Twenty-third Psalm. The service 
was at 11 o’clock, and the Sunday school 
joined with the church in the regular 
service of worship. The classes were given 
the different phrases of the great Psalm to 
work on, and each “‘illustration’”’ was en- 
tirely original. It was of real value to the 
children, and the audience, which com- 
pletely filled the auditorium, was very 
much interested. Seven babies were 
christened. The season’s work will close 
with the services of Sunday, June 24, when 
Dr. Carpenter will deliver the closing ser- 
mon of his series on ‘‘Graces of the Spirit.” 


Massachusetts 

Gloucester.—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor. In May, the pastor de- 
livered the baccalaureate sermon for the 
school of nursing of the Addison Gilbert 
Hospital. The Sunday after the State 
Convention, an exchange was made with 
Salem, which included the choir as well 
as preachers. Our people were delighted 
with the sermon by Rey. L. C. Nichols, 
and with the music by his quartette and 
organist. On Memorial Sunday our church 
was attended by the veterans of the 
Grand Army, Spanish War and World 
War, accompanied by sons, daughters 
and numerous auxiliaries, the D. A. R., 
the Red Cross, and representatives of the 
United States Army and Navy. A pro- 
gram of patriotic music was rendered 
under the direction of George B. Stevens, 
and the pastor delivered a sermon on 
“Protectors of Our Liberty, Security and 
Peace.’ On Decoration Day, Dr. Lee 
gave the memorial address at Rockport. 
One of the most enjoyable recent occur- 
rences was the May meeting in this church 
of the Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
eastern Massachusetts. The Men’s Club 
in May enjoyed a banquet, with speaking 
by Hon. W. W. Lufkin, U. S. Collector of 
Boston, and Wilmot A. Reed, city treasurer 
of Gloucester. 

Palmer.—Rey. Frederick A. Mooney, 
pastor. The attendance for Easter, 
Mothers’ Day, Memorial Sunday and 
Children’s Sunday was the highest on 
record for those special days. On Memorial 
Sunday, we had as guests all the patriotic 
organizations of the town. On June 8, 
Palmer Lodge of Odd Fellows and Good 
Cheer Rebekah Lodge attended church 
in a body. On June 10, Children’s Day, 
after a concert by the members of the 
Sunday school, the pastor baptized four- 
teen children and received eight church 
members. This makes forty-five new 
members for St. Paul’s during the year. 
The pastor of St. Paul’s gave the Memorial 
Day address on May 30, also the firemen’s 
memorial address on June 10. On June 
17, dedication exercises of a national 
and a state flag were held. These flags 


were gifts from two of our devoted parish- 
ioners. The Girl Scouts and the Boy 
Scouts assisted in the service. On June 24, 
members of Thomas Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., and Revere Chapter of the Eastern 
Star will attend church in a body. We 
shall have with us at our morning service 
on July 8 the Sons and Daughters of St. 
George. Six union services with the Bap- 
tist and Congregational churches will be 
held, beginning July 29. 

Lowell, Grace—Rey. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. The Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows of Lowell held their annual memorial 
service in Grace Church on Sunday eve- 
ning, June 10. Services will be held up to 
and including Sunday, July 1, after which 
the church will close for the summer. 


Southbridge-—Rey. Harold W. Haynes, 
pastor. On Sunday, June 24, St. John’s 
Day, Quinbaug Lodge A. F. and A. M., 
Doric Chapter R. A. M. and the Eastern 
Star will be our guests at the morning 
service. The minister will speak on “‘The 
Challenge of the Unfinished Stone.’’ Our 
fine bulletin board, which is now in con- 
stant use, gives rise to many favorable 
comments. This gift from the Y. P. C. U. 
stands the organization $102, installed 
and running. The comedy, ‘Station 
Y Y Y Y,’ which the Union presented on 
June 5, was for the purpose of paying for 
the installation of the Board. 

Attleboro.—Rey. Isaae V. Lobdell, pas- 
tor. The change of time of the church 
school sessions from 12.15 p. m. to 9.45 
a.m. is meeting with hearty co-operation. 
The attendance has averaged higher each 
Sunday than that of a year ago on the old 
plan. Important and impressive worship 
services recently were those led by Mrs. 
Marian Lobdell on Woman’s Day, April 
15, and Mrs. Gladys Nerney on Mothers’ 
Day, May 13. Mrs. Gertrude Lamb 
read one of Edgar Guest’s poems entitled 
““Mothers.’”” On Good-Will and Peace 
Sunday Mr. Harold E. Sweet’s class of 
boys used very effectively the service, 
“The Coming Day of Peace.” At this 
service the ‘Friendship Bags’’ were 
exhibited. The church school will close 
on the last Sunday in June for vacation. 
Church services will probably continue 
during the first two Sundays of July. 

North Weymouth.—Children’s Day was 
observed on Sunday, June 11, with a special 
service in which the church school was 
assisted by the choir. Ten children were 
christened by Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., 
State Superintendent. In accordance 
with a custom established many yearsago 
by Rev. Melvin S. Nash when he was 
pastor of this church, beautiful pinks were 
distributed to all members of the school. 
Awards for perfect attendance during 
the year were given to seventeen mem- 
bers of the school, four of whom were 
teachers. A class of six intermediate boys 
haying a young man of twenty as leader 
has a record of perfect attendance for 
twenty-six Sundays out of thirty-eight 


and on the remaining twelve Sundays 
had only one absent. Another class of 
boys taught by the twin sister of the 
young man has had perfect attendance 
twenty-two Sundays out of thirty-eight. 
Out of a class of six older boys four have 
had perfect attendance for the year and 
for much of the time since the death of 
Dr. Tenney they have had to carry on 
their class without a leader. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville—Rey. Gordon Chilson Rear- 
don, pastor. The Senior Crusaders pro- 
duced the play “‘Be an Optimist’”’ in the 
Opera House, June 8, before a full house. 
As a result $150 will be ready to start the 
fall program. Motion pictures were in- 
troduced for the first time Sunday eve 
ning, June 10. ‘“‘Christ Confounds His 
Critics’’ and ‘‘The Unwelcome Guest,” 
two films distributed by the Y. M. C. A., 
were shown, and received much favorable 
comment. The Woman’s League gave a 
supper the last week in May, and held the 
all day meeting of the month June 7. 
Children’s Day will be observed June 24. 
A delegation from the church school will 
attend the annual conference in Barre. 
Two soloists from Greater Boston churches 
here on a wedding trip, assisted the vested 
choir June 3 and 10. Mr. Reardon will 
address a combined meeting of the Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire Press Associa- 
tions June 23, and speak at three com- 
mencement gatherings during the month. 
A union service took place on the Sunday 
prior to Memorial Day, and the next will 
fall on the Sunday of the high school 
baccalaureate. Plans are in progress for 
the Fourth of July celebration, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be divided between the 
Community Field and the hospital. 


New York 


East Aurora——The new parish house 
is nearly finished and will make this church 
property one of the most complete in 
any western New York town. Although 
we have no regular pastor, the good work 
goes on through the effort of a loyal band 
of people. On a recent Sunday evening 
we had with us as preacher Rev. Ethel A. ~ 
Knapp, Ph. D., pastor of the Church of © 
the Redeemer, Lockport. ! 

Perry—Rey. William J. Metz, pastor. 
We had a fine Children’s Day service, a — 
large congregation, good music by girls — 
of the Sunday school who augmented the ~ 
regular choir, one christening, and play- 
let, “‘Cornelia’s Jewels,’’ arranged by the © 
assistant superintendent, Mrs. Harry C. — 
Smith, and presented by Sunday school — 
members. 
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FLAG DAY AT THE CLARA BARTON > 
BIRTHPLACE 
Flag Day, observed June 14 at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace in North Ox- 
ford, Mass., brought together Universalists 
from all the New England states. Each 
year makes increasingly apparent the 
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splendid work that has already been ac- 
complished by the Universalist National 
Missionary Association in the restoration 
and development of this historic shrine. 

Various additional objects of interest 
connected with Clara Barton and which 
have been given to the home, were this 
year exhibited for the first time. Addresses 
on Clara Barton and her work were given 
by Mrs. Ralph M. Kirtland of Malden 
and Mrs. Grace M. Wedge of Jamaica 
Plain. 

An especially significant feature of the 
observance was the presentation of a 
Swiss flag from the Government of Switzer- 
land in appreciative recognition of Miss 
Barton’s early connection with the Red 
Cross movement. Mr. George H. Bar- 
rel, Swiss Consular Agent at Boston, 
read a letter of presentation from the 
Swiss Minister at Washington, and the 
flag was accepted on behalf of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association 
by Mrs. James W. Vallentyne of Portland, 
Maine, president. 

Mrs. Herbert Wilkins of Salem, chair- 
man of the Endowment Committee, re- 
ported encouraging progress in the effort 
to sécure an endowment fund of $50,000 
for the maintenance of the house. This 
accomplished, the Association and the 
Clara Barton Guilds expect to undertake 
large philanthropic movements with the 
Birthplace as a center of work and inspira- 
tion. Already plans are nearly completed 
for the summer work with children, car- 
ried on so successfully by the Clara Barton 
Guilds and the Young People’s Christian 
Union. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
Previously reported.............. 1,703 
almerse Nass iu....0veyMar ek eee 8 
SramMlord a onn. 4: 04 acre ae Ht 
BIO GaDOMeys, §, sac drop inc eienene Cee oeacene 1,712 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 152. Monson, 


Mass., 2. North Weymouth, Mass., 10. 
Orange, Mass., 3. Perry, N. Y., 1. 
Palmer, Mass., 14. Southold, N. Y., 4. 
Attleboro, Mass., 4. Peoria, Ill.,7. Stam- 
ford, Conn., 1. Total, 198. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


June 24-27. Universalist Convention Vermont 
and Province of Quebec, Morrisville, Vt. 

June 24-28. Ohio State Convention, Le Roy. 

July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 13-21. Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass. 

July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine, 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 


August 4-11. W.N. M. A. Institute and Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. 
Aug. 25-Sept. 3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 
* * 


FERRY BEACH RESERVATIONS 


The opening day of the 1928 Ferry Beach season 
is July 7. Following is the program: Older Y. P. 
C, U. Week, July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention 
and Institute, July 14-26. General Sunday School 
Association Convention and Institute, July 26-Aug. 
4 W.U, M. A. Week, Aug. 4-11. Camp Cheery, 
Aug. 4-11. Boy Scouts Camp, Aug. 11-25. Clos- 
ing Day, Aug. 28. 

Reservations should be sent in as early as pos- 
sible to the secretary of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, P. O. Box 116, 
Morrisville, Penn. Each reservation must be ac- 
companied with one dollar for membership in the 
Association. Notice of assignments will be mailed 
to all on June first. 

The “Ferry Beacher’” is now out, and will be 
mailed to all whose names are on our mailing list, 
and to others upon application. Please consult de- 
partmental literature, the Christian Leader and 
Onward, for programs and further information con- 
cerning the conventions and institutes. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
aye, 


SUMMER SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


July 1. Rey. Abbot Peterson, First Parish, 
Brookline. 

July 8 to Aug.¥5. 
Dartmouth College. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Spright, 


Aug. 12. Rev. George A. Mark, First Church 
in Somerville, Mass, 

Aug. 19. Rev. William S. Jones, South Parish, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, First Parish, 
Portland, Maine. 

Sept. 2. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 
King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D. D., Minis- 


ter Emeritus, King’s Chapel. 
Sept. 16 and 23. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School. 
Sept. 30. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 
Union services with the First Church every Sun- 


day at 10 a. m. 
Pa 


OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The one hundred and third annual session of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention and auxiliary bodies 
will convene at LeRoy, Ohio, June 24 to 28, 1928, 
for the election of officers and for the transaction of 
such business as may legally come before the Con- 
vention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 


Program 


Sunday, June 24. General. Service in charge of 
Rev. Geo. Cross Baner, D. D. 7.30 p.m. Sermon, 
“Your Church and Mine,’”’ Rev. Thomas M. Murray 

Monday. Sunday School. 9a.m. Song service, 
E. S. Ault, Caledonia, leader. Devotional period, 
R. B. Garber, Bellville. Opening of Convention, 
Carl M. Senn, president. Consecration prayer, 
Harry Curtis, Little Hocking. Annual address of 
the president, Carl M. Senn. Address, “A Modern 
Sunday School in Action,’’ Rev. Carl Olson, presi- 
dent General Y. P. C. U. Address, “The Mission 
of the Church School,” Rev. John Ratcliff, Profes- 
sor Religious Education, Tufts College. 

1.30 p. m. Song service. Reports. Address, 
“Keeping the Wheels Running Smoothly,’ Rev. 
John Ratcliff. Business. Election of officers. Su- 
perintendents’ Group Conference, led by Jerome 
Brainard, Le Roy. First talk, “How We Built the 
Attica School,’’ Harold Senn. 

Clara Barton Guild. 3.30 p. m. Song service, 
Mrs. Blanche Price, Columbus, leader. Prayer of 
Consecration, Mrs. Thomas M. Murray, N. Olm- 
sted. Address of State Chairman, Mrs. Ella P. 
Markland. Kent Senior Guild will tell “Why Have 
a Guild?” Columbus Guild will present “Our 
Southern Work.’? Cincinnati Guild will explain 
“The Clara Barton Home Endowment Fund.” 
Kent Junior Guild will tell about “Our Work.” 
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Norwalk Guild will present ‘‘The Social and Edu- 
cational Side of Guild Work.’’ Address, Mrs. Eve- 
lyn B. Corlett, recording secretary of W. N. M. A. 

General. Service in charge of Rev. George Hum- 
berstone. 7.30 p. m. Song service, Samuel T. 
Burns, leader. Official opening of Convention, 
H. E. Simmons, president. Welcome to Le Roy, 
George S. Valentine, mayor. Response for the 
Convention, President Simmons. Address, ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and International Questions,’’? Rev. Samuel 
G. Ayres, D. D. Address, ““What Missions Have 
Meant to Me,” Mrs. Raina Boycheff, Toledo. Con- 
secration service, Rev. Harry M. Wright. 

Tuesday. Y.P.C.U. 9a.m. Devotions in charge 
of Sam Gunning. Opening of the Convention, 
Miss Helen Belknap, president. Prayer of Con- 
secration, Mary Elizabeth Duffield. President’s 
Message, Miss Helen Belknap. Greetings from the 
General Union, Carl Olson, president. Minutes of 
1927 Convention. Business. Address, ‘‘The Junior 
Union,”’ John MacKinnon, member General Board. 

1.30 p. m. Song service. Address, ‘‘The Prace 
tical Y. P. C. U.,” Rev. Carl Olson. Business. 
Address, “The Mid-West Institute,” Rev. W. G. 
Price. Election of officers. 

W. U. M. A. Institute 3.30 p.m. Institute in 
charge of Mrs. C. W. Garrett, Akron. Devotions, 
“Our Missionary Interests in the South,’ Rev. 
Martha G. Jones. Review of Mission Study Book, 
“Friends of Africa,’’? Mrs, Katie J. Kelly. 

General. Service in charge of Rey. Armon Cheek, 
7.30 p. m. Organ recital, Miss Julia C. Ward, or- 
ganist Le Roy Methodist Church. Prayer, Rev. 
T. L. McConnell, pastor Le Roy Methodist Church. 
Address, “The Psychology of Power,’”’ Rev. B. G. 
Carpenter, D. D., Peoria, Ill. Address, ‘Japan and 
Our Work,’’ Miss Bernice Kent. 

Wednesday. General. 9 a. m. Song service, W. 
H. Brown, New Madison, leader. Reports. Ad- 
dress, ‘“‘World Peace—Is It Possible?”” Rev. Robert 
Cummins. Address, ‘‘Crime Prevention,’ Britton 
Johnson, Kent. Address, “The China Famine 
Relief,’ Representative of China Famine Relief 
Committee. . 

Wednesday, W. U. M. A. 1.830 p.m. Song service 
Mrs. Harold Haines, Le Roy, leader. Opening of 
Convention, Mrs. Nellie A. Hassler, president. Ad- 
dress of the president. Reports. Address, “Our 
Home Field,”” Mrs. Evelyn B. Corlett. Business. 
Election of officers.. 

General. Service in charge of Rev. Ira W. Me- 
Laughlin. 7.30 p. m. Song service, W. H. Brown, 
leader. Occasional sermon, ‘‘Universalism in Ac- 
tion,”’ Rev. Sara L. Stoner. Scripture lesson by Rev. 
Robert Cummins. Prayer by Rev. O. E. Olin. 
Service of communion in charge of Rev. Lewis R. 
Lowry. 

Thursday. General. 9 a.m. Song service, W. H. 
Brown, leader. Reports. “Filling the Chest,’’ 
Albert H. Homans, vice-president of the Conven- 
tion. Business. Invitations for 1929 Convention. 

1.30 p. m. Song service, W. H. Brown, leader. 
Business. Election of officers. 

Ministerial Association. 4 p.m. Annual meeting, 
Rev. R. H. Dix presiding. Business. Discussion, 
“How Serve the Kingdom?” 

Convention banquet, 6.30 p. m. 

eee 
ATTENTION SOUTHERN UNIVERSALISTS 


The Southern Universalist Association takes great 
pleasure in announcing that Rev. Frank Durward 
Adams, D. D., President of the Universalist General 
Convention, will preach at Camp Hill, Ala., Sun- 
day, July 1, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the Young People’s Institute. A cordial welcome 
to all who may come is assured by the Camp Hill 
church and the officials of the Institute. 

Martha Langley, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Pe 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Following is the program of the Convention and 
Institutute of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Ferry Beach, Maine, July 26-Aug. 4, 1928: 

Thursday, July 26. 7.30 p. m. Devotional 
Service. 7.45. Address, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D. 8.05. Introduction of Faculty and Officers, 
9.30. Reception (refreshments). 

Friday, July 27. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
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Education, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. World Friend- 
ship, Rev. Weston A. Cate. 9.40. Institute. Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Dramatiz- 
ation and Pageantry, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
10.40. Convention, Business Session. 7. p. m. 
Vesper Service, Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 7.30. De- 
bates. A. Resolved, that in our church school cur- 
Ticula there should be a greater proportion of Bibli- 
eal material. Affirmative, Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon; negative, Mrs. George Magraw. B. Re- 
solved, that public schools throughout the nation 
ought to be required to relinquish pupils for certain 
hours of week-day instruction in religion and morals, 
giving scholastic eredit for work adequately per- 
formed. Affirmative, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, negative, 
Rev. Isaac Smith. 

Saturday, July 28. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute, 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pagean- 


try. 10.40. Convention. Business Sessions. 2.30 
p. m. Institute. Dramatization and Pageantry. 
7. Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 8. Masquerade 
Party. 


Sunday, July 29. 9.30 a. m. Church School. 
(Including classes on the Old Testament in Religious 
Education and World Friendship.) 10.30. Worship. 
Occasional Sermon, Rev. Frank Durward Adams, 
D. D. 3.30. p. m. Preaching Service. Sermon by 
Rey. John van Schaick, D. D. 8. Stereopticon 
Service. What the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation is Doing. Financial Replenishment, Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs. 

Monday, July 30. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration, Prof. John 
M. Ratcliff. 10.40. Forum. The Home and the 
School, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 11.30. Insti 
tute. The Church School Curriculum, Rey. Laura 
B. Galer. Junior Methods, Mrs. Sarah Morgan 
Mercer. The Young People’s Methods, Rev. 
George Magraw. 2.30 p. m. Institute. Principles 
of Teaching. Dramatization and Pageantry. 7. 
Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 8. Stunt Night. 

Tuesday, July 31. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Religious Education in an Age of Science. 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher. 11.30. Institute. The 
Church School Curriculum. Junior Methods. 
Young People’s Methods. 7p.m. Vesper Service. 
Mr. Collins. 8. Lecture. Kipling, the Uncrowned 
Laureate, Dean Harry A. Ross, Emerson College of 
Oratory. 

Wednesday, Aug. 1. 8.10 a, m. Morning Wor- 
ship. 8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Re- 
ligious Education. World Friendship. 9.40. In- 
stitute, Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and 
Pageantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. The Sunrise Kingdom, Miss Bernice Kent. 
11.30. Institute. The Church School Curriculum. 
Junior Methods. (Combined with Curriculum.) 
Young People’s Methods. 2.30 p.m. Institute. Prin- 
ciples of Teaching. Dramatization and Pageantry. 
7. Vesper Service. Mr. Collins. 8. Address, The 
Bible in the Church School. Rev. Thomas H. Bill- 
ings, D. D. (Fraternal delegate from the Unitarian 
Church.) 8.45. Financial replenishment. 

Thursday, Aug. 2. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. “10.40. 
Forum. Team-Work in the Universalist Church. 
Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 11.30. Institute. Junior 
Methods, The Church School Curriculum. Young 
People’s Methods. (Combined with Curriculum.) 
2.30 p.m. Institute. The Old Testament in Re- 
ligious Education. World Friendship. 7.30. Vesper 
Service, Mr. Coliins. 8. Minstrel Show. 

Friday, Aug. 3. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
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Forum. Some Things I Would Like to Have the 
General Sunday School Association Undertake, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. 11.30. Institute. Junior Meth- 
ods. Church School Curriculum. Young Peopie’s 
Methods. 7 p. m. Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 
8. Pageant. 

Saturday, Aug. 4. 8.10a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Demonstration. 
10.40. Graduation. 


* 2 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTIONS 


The ninety-fifth annua] session of the Vermont 
and Province of Quebec Universalist Convention 
and auxiliary bodies will be held in Morrisville, 
June 24-27. On June 24 the Morrisville parish will 
celebrate its centennial anniversary. For reserva- 
tions write to Mrs. C. M. Chapin, Morrisville, Ver- 
mont, 

Mrs. George F. Fortier, Secretary. 
wire 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The annual Convention of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Association of Vermont and Province of Quebec 
will be held in the Universalist church, Morrisville, 
Vt., Tuesday, June 26. Reports from state officers, 
from Mission Circles and Guilds, and from the 
chairmen of departments wiil be heard. 

There will be election of officers, and the tran- 
saction of any other business that may legally come 
before this meeting. 


Olive M. Kimball, Secretary. 
x € 


MURRAY GROVE, 1928 


Saturday, July 14. Opening Day. 

Sunday, July 15. Sermon by Rey. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, July 22. Sermon by Rey. Robert Tipton, 

Sunday, July 29. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton, 

Sunday, August 5. Sermon by Rey. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D. 

Saturday, August 11. Birthday Party. 

Sunday, August 12. Sermon by Rev. George H. 
Thorburn. 

Thursday, August 16. Annual Meeting. 

Friday, August 17. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Meeting of the National 
Cemetery Association. 

Sunday, August 19. Sermon by Rev. George D. 
Walker, D. D. 

Saturday, August 25. Meeting of the Hand-in- 
Hand Circle. 

Sunday, August 26. Sermon by Rey. A. Ger- 
trude Earle. 

Saturday, Aug. 25, to Monday, Sept. 3, Institute 
of the W. N. M. A., G.S.S. A., and Y. P. C. U. 

Sunday, September 2. Sermon by Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D. 

Monday, September 3. Closing. 

Post office address, Forked River, N. J. Motor 
buses over the beautiful Atlantic City boulevard 
pass the grounds. New York passengers will take 
them at Lakewood and Philadelphia passengers at 
Toms River. For reservations apply to Miss Mary 
E. Spencer, 1228 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

es 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 

June 24, Rev. Stephen H. Roblin, D. D. 

July 1. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

July 8. Rev. Charles T. Billings. 

July 15. Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, D. D. 

July 22. Rev. De Bois Le Fevre. 

July 29. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 

Aug. 5. Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist. 

Aug. 12. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker. 

Aug. 19. Rev. J. R. Ackroyd. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Harvey ‘Jellie. 

Sept. 2. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

Out-of-door services, with hymn singing and brief 
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address, will be held, weather permitting, on the 
steps of the church at 7 p. m. on the Sunday eve- 
nings in July and August, under the direction of 
Rev. Thomas M. Mark. 


Obituary 


Edward S. Deemer 


Edward S. Deemer, the grand old man of the 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia, died 
May 9, in his eighty-eighth year. During his long 
life, he had been a consistent and faithful member 
of the Restoration Church and for a number of 
years he had served as its moderator. A few years 
ago, on relinquishing the moderatorship, he was 
honored by the parish by being made moderator 
emeritus, a position he held until his death. Always 
a sturdy champion of Universalism, he had zealously 
throughout the years given of both his strength and 
substance for its furtherance. He was one of those 
who looked back on days when real courage was 
essential for maintaining the Universalist faith 
against a militant Orthodoxy. 

The genius of his life was given beneficent ex- 
pression in his wide fraternal interests. His in- 
dutrious efforts on behalf of the National Council of 
the Junior Order of Mechanics, of which for many 
years he was the Grand Secretary, caused one of its 
leaders to say that he was the one who had made 
much of that order’s history. It is noteworthy that 
the month of April, 1907, was designated within the 
order as the Deemer Golden Jubilee. 

A constant and faithful attendant upon the sere 
vices of the church, Mr. Deemer came to be known 
as a source of sturdy and availing friendship to every 
pastor. It was characteristic of the man that in his 
will he should bequeath his entire fortune to the 
church of his affection, the money to be devoted 
to the uses of its building fund. 

Mr. Deemer was born Oct. 12, 1840, the oldest of 
seven children born to John and Sarah A. Deemer. 
In 1862 he united with the church with which he had 
been identified since he was eight years old. In 1867 
he was married to Miss Kate McCauley, who, like 
himself, was a devoted member of the church. 
Throughout their married life they were, as Dr. Bis- 
bee used to say of them, “‘a constant example of the 
tender and true union of faithful hearts.’ 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low eost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the pri¢e is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


The ONE BOOK known 
and read the world over! 


th BIBLE 


Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., 
Boston 


languages 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


INOuets 
paper. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘‘Perin’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Printed in two colors on best 
To fold in envelope. 60 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘“Nething is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
jull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
simes. But these very disagreements will 
tiraulate thought. And, on the other 
nand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
ight the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
wed ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
uity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offera Academic, Scientific and Music 
Gourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
eontemplating a college course. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men 4nd young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school’ work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ez- 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Mi. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. ; 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


_ Crackling 


Pincus hadn’t seen Ginsberg for five 
years, but deliberately passed him on the 


street, as usual. And rushed into his 
office and yelled to his stenographer: 
“Mollie, look in the files under ‘G,’ and 
see why I’m sore at Ginsberg.’’— New York 
Evening Journal. 

* * 

Mother: ‘“‘Why, Bobby, I’m ashamed 
of you—to be fighting with your little 
cousin. I thought you loved Stephen.’ 

Bobby: ‘‘Why, of course, I love him, 
’cause he’s my cousin, but I don’t like 
him one bit.’’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Surgeon (to attendant): “‘Go and get 
the name of the accident victim so that 
we can inform his mother.” 

Attendant (three minutes later): ‘‘He 
says his mother knows his name.’’—The 
New Outlook. 

* * 

“Do you find it more economical to do 
your own cooking?” 

“T certainly do. Why, since I started it 
my husband hasn’t eaten half the amount 
he used to!”’—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

“Did you tell her when you proposed 
that you were unworthy of her? That 
always makes a great impression.”’ 

“TI was going to—but she told me first!”’ 
—Epworth Herald. 
* * 

“Does your new typist use the touch 
system?”’ 

“Well, she certainly didn’t buy that fur 
coat out of her wages.”’—Judge. 

* * 

Rey. C. D. Thompson performed the 
ceremony in the presence of the family and 
a few intricate friends.—Tennessee paper. 

* * 

“Is your kitchen small? 

“Is it? Why, it’s so small we have to 
use condensed milk.”—Purple Cow. 

* * 

Ad of New York restaurant: “The same 
Russian atmosphere, but more wonderful 
and much larger.’’—Exchange. 

ee ok 

Some people drive as if they were anxious 
to have their accident quickly and get it 
over with.— Milwaukee Journal. 

* * 
& Experience is the one perpetual best 
seller—eyverybody is continually buying 
it.—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Divorces Are Fewer Among Single 
People, Chicago Figures Show.— Uniden- 
tified clipping. 

* * 

Experienced Salespeople Wanted, male 
or female. No other need apply.—Winni- 
peg paper. 

* * 

“Do you suffer with rheumatism?” 

“Certainly; what else could I do with it?” 
—Judge 
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BREAD and BUTTER BOOKS 


To your minister books are bread and butter. 


Without them his 


mind and spirit will starve, and his preaching—well, it won’t improve. 


Soon he will be going on his well-earned vacation. To him it is the 
time of re-creation for his next year’s work, and the time when he will 
have that freedom from interruption that enables him to read serious 
books thoughtfully and get suggestions for next year’s sermons. 


It will be a fine and helpful thing for you to provide him one bread 
and butter book. Send us your order and we will see that he gets it, with 


your compliments. 


The Story of Philosophy. 

Durant. $5.00. 

Still a best seller after more than a year. 
A permanently valuable addition to any 
minister’s library. ‘‘A whole University 
Extension Course.”’ 


By Will 


Preaching Values. By Halford E. Luc- 
cock. $2.00. 

“T consider it the most valuable book 
for the inspiration of sermon builders that 
has appeared in a long time.’’—Dr. Lloyd 
C. Douglass. 

“T predict that many a pulpit pump will 
be primed with water from Dr. Luccock’s 
dipper. Any preacher is bound to get 
sermons out of it.’—Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 


Shoddy. By Dan Brummitt. $2.00. 

“This powerful story will make many 
of us ask ourselves how much shoddy we 
are using. . . . Shoddy gets hold of us, 
or some of us.”’—Hditorial in the Christian 
Leader. 


Religion in the Making. By Alfred 

North Whitehead. $1.50. 

“There is news in the realm of mind. 
The mentality that has prevailed for 
three centuries is changing. Whitehead 
says the change is revolutionary... . 
He does succeed in a wonderful way in 
giving his readers a sense of the nature of 
the change.’’—John Dewey. 


Beliefs That Matter. By William Adams 

Brown. $2.75. 

A great scholar and a devout Christian 
gives a statement “‘as plain as the author 
can make it of what he believes may be a 
practicable faith for the men and women 
of to-day.” 


Disraeli. By Andre Maurois. $3.00. 

A great biography plus interpretation 
of that Victorian era that so largely 
shaped the present age. 


Here are some suggestions: 


Does Civilization Need Religion? By 

Reinhold Niebuhr. $2.00. 

Dr. Niebuhr is always thought provok- 
ing and never more so than in this book. 
“The same Jesus,’’ says Dr. Niebuhr, 
“who has become the symbol of Divine 


love is the ultimate rule of conduct.” 


Quotable Poems. Compiled by Thomas 
Clark and Esther Gillespie. $2.50. 
Five hundred quotable poems from three 

hundred authors. “The best anthology 

of short and occasional.verse I have seen 
since Sir Arthur Quiller Couch’s Oxford 

Book of English Verse.’’—Prof. J. W. Linn. 
A book for the minister’s every day use. 


Bismarck. By Emil Ludwig. $5.00. 

Generally conceded to be Ludwig’s 
best biography. A nation-wide best seller. 
45th thousand. 

“Bismarck is a work full of information, 
insight and sound judgment. It ought to 
please nearly everybody.”—Wm. Lyon 
Phelps. 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 

Thornton Wilder. $2.50. 

Is God’s Providence and God’s love 
the real bridge that joins the living here 
and the living there? Is getting what we 
want, or giving what we most want to 
keep, the Royal Road? 


The Kingdom of Love. 

Carrier. $2.00. 

Lesson outlines tested for five years in 
the famous week-day religious courses in 
Dayton, Ohio. A re-study of the life of 
Jesus and its meaning for the life of to-day. 


By 


By Blanche 


Main Currents of American Thought. 
By Vernon N. Parrington. 2 vols. 
$8.00. ] ‘ 

The Pulitzer Prize winner as “‘the best 
book of the year upon the history of the 
United States.’ History not as a mere 
record of events, but a study of the 
thought that shaped the events, 


Do it TO-DAY before you forget it 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


